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SOVIET HOUSING — THE HISTORICAL ASPECT: 
SOME NOTES ON PROBLEMS OF POLICY'—I 


INDIVIDUAL HOUSING 


To bring the changes in Soviet housing policy into relief we shall study 
them against the background of those aspects of housing which have not 
changed or have changed but little. Of the diverse ways in which 
housing needs are satisfied, the one that has changed least not only dur- 
ing the revolution, but even in comparison with pre-revolutionary 
times, is the housing in small houses built and owned by the people who 
live in them. We shall call this way of housing ‘individual housing’ 
(individualnya zhilishcha). 

From time immemorial and to the present day individual housing has 
been the way of life of the rural population, which in 1940 comprised 
132 millions, still more than two-thirds of the total population of the 
Soviet Union. The peasant’s cottage (izba), in the north built of logs, in 
the south clay-walled, usually consisted before the revolution of one 
room of about 25-35 sq. metres, in which the whole family, and 
sometimes more than one family, used to live. In winter the smaller 
animals, such as pigs, sheep and goats, were frequently kept in the same 
room. There often were neither beds nor bedding, those with a right to 
priority on account of age or ill-health would sleep on the stove, which 
(ok a large part of the room, the rest would sleep on benches, or on the 

1 The following publications in English might serve for further study: 

European Housing Problems since the War, International Labour Office. Studies 
and Reports. Series G (Housing & Welfare) no. 1, Geneva 1924. Soviet housing 
from 1917 to 1923 is dealt with on pp. 448-84. Informative and well documented. 

Moscow in the Making, by Sir E. D. Simon and others. London 1937. Housing 
and town planning is discussed on pp. 143-234. Sir E. D. (now Lord) Simon spent 
six weeks in Moscow in 1936. Comprehensive, reliable, confined to Moscow. 

Soviet Housing Law, by John N. Hazard. New Haven (U.S.A.) 1939. The author 
spent three years in a Soviet law school in Moscow. A scholarly treatise on the legal 
situation in the public sector (see part 2 of the present article). The appendices con- 
tain full translation of the important law of October 17th, 1937, but also (by an error 


apparently) of the Model Charter for housing tenants co-operative societies, abolished 
by the former law. 

Moscow Correspondent, by Ralph Parker. London 1949. Vivid description of post- 
war conditions of life with many striking notes on housing. 

Building In the U.S.S.R., by Professor J. D. Bernal. Report of a lecture at the 
Architectural Association in London. Keystone (Journal of the Association of Build- 
ing Technicians). February and March, 1950. The author visited Moscow early in 
1950. Concerned with modern building methods, mechanization, prefabrication. 
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floor, covering themselves with clothing. For an illustrated description 
of the traditional Russian izba and the Ukrainyan khata see George 
Jorré The Soviet Union: the Land and the People. English translation, 
London 1950, pp. 75-78. 

Voznesensky* estimated that on the eve of the last war there were in 
the districts later occupied by the enemy 12,000,000 rural dwellings (of 
which the German invaders wrecked or destroyed 3,500,000). In the 
whole of the Soviet Union there probably still exist over 25,000,000 
rural cottages of the old type. The general standard of living — the food 
and clothing — may have risen very considerably since before the first 
world war, but the housing conditions of the peasants have changed 
little. Ralph Parker, writing from Moscow in the Daily Worker (Septem- 
ber 29th, 1948) states that the log cottage still dominates the Russian 
countryside, and adds: ‘There are few families in this country which 
cannot provide one or two persons capable of trimming a log so that it 
fits intricately in a corner section, or of backing the walls with felt as 
protection against the cold.’* 

The need to rebuild the millions of dwellings of all kinds destroyed 
during the war stimulated the desire to improve the housing standards 
of the villages. The Soviet Academy of Architecture began the drawing 
up of general rules for post-war cottage building as early as 1943. But 
the architects were asked to bear in mind in preparing their projects 
that most of the houses built in the country areas after the war would 
have to be put up by untrained labour without mechanical aid.‘ 

The reason why rural housing was, and still is, to a great extent left 
to the resourcefulness of the individual peasant, is the inability of the 
Soviet building industry to cope with this vast problem. The five-year 
plan of post-war rehabilitation, 1946-50, provides for ‘the restoration 
and new building of 3.4 million houses by collective farms and peasants 
at their own expense’ and adds: ‘Peasants and rural intelligentsia shall 
be assisted in rebuilding or building their own houses by means of loans 
and by the sale of building materials and ready-made parts.’ The build- 
ing trade was so much depleted through the war that the sale of building 
materials had to be organized afresh. The Plan decrees: ‘Beginning 
with 1946, the retail sale of lumber, iron nails, bricks, window glass, 
paints and varnishes, and other building materials, shall be organized.’ 
But as late as 1949, the organization was far from satisfactory. V. Ivanov 


2 Voznesensky, The War Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the Period of the Patriotic war. 
English edition by the Foreign Languages Publishing House. Moscow, 1948 (re- 
viewed in Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 1). 

?'V. Ivanov, head of the Department for rural and kolkhoz building at the 
R.S.F.S.R. Council of Ministers, writes in Jzvestia of 13.2.49 about the ‘comforting 
fact’ (otradnoye yavleniye) of the appearance in the villages of ‘multiroomed’ houses 
with separate kitchens. 

*R. Parker, Moscow Correspondent, p. 39. 
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in the article in Jzvestia from which we have already quoted, complains 
of the still insufficient number of local co-operative shops, and adds: 
‘Members of the kolkhoz have to travel tens of miles in order to buy 
glass, nails and ironware, and not seldom in vain.’ 

The recent drive to amalgamate the existing collective farms into 
larger units and the proposed creation of agro-towns should bring 
about, for the first time in Russian history, a big change in rural housing. 
To what extent this will ‘urbanize’ housing in the countryside, we do not 
know. In the past the relationship between town and country so far as 
housing is concerned, was characterized by the encroachment of the 
village upon the town, making many towns look more like large villages.* 
The extensive use of timber in the housing equipment not only of the 
villages but also of towns, reminds one of the famous passage in S. 
Soloviev’s monumental history of Russia, the first volume of which 
appeared in St. Petersbourg one hundred years ago. Soloviev con- 
trasted Russia built of wood with Europe built of stone — Rosstya 
derevyannaya 1 Evropa kamennaya. (Istoriya Rossii s drevneyshikh 
vremen. 29 vols. St. Petersburg 1851-79). 

We will see next that non-interference of the state in the sphere of 
small home-ownership, was not limited to the villages, but applied to a 
large part of urban housing. A glance at the composition of urban 
residential buildings suffices to show that here a policy of toleration was 
also inevitable. * 

The census of March 15th, 1923, enumerated in the towns of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 1.5 million residential buildings comprising 2.4 million 
dwellings and 4.8 million rooms with a total housing space of 79.4 
million sq. metres. This gives an average of 3.2 rooms per building and 
of two rooms per dwelling. The average size of dwellings was 33 sq. 
metres.’ If we consider that these averages include large blocks of 
flats and tenements in the larger towns, we cannot fail to realize that the 
vast majority of residential buildings in the towns were very small. In 
fact, the prevailing structure was a bungalow of one or two rooms built 
of timber, often the same log-cottage that still dominates the country- 
side, slightly enlarged and improved. In the smaller towns this type of 
housing was more prevalent, but even in Leningrad and Moscow it was 
widespread. 

5 It was estimated that more than 15 per cent of the inhabitants of Soviet towns 


were occupied in agriculture. Cf. L. Velikhov. Osnovy Gorodskovo Khozyaistva. 
Moscow 1928, p. 153. 

® Ownership of small houses was always respected, but sale was temporarily 
prohibited on pain of confiscation by the law of December 14th, 1917 (R.S.F.S.R.) 
repealed August Ist, 1921. 

* “Housing space’ includes living- and bed-rooms, but excludes kitchens, passages, 
lavatories, baths and staircases. Applying this method of measurement the average 
size of a modern (1948) English standard three bed-room council house of 1,000 sq. 
feet floor space is the equivalent of about 70 sq. metres of Soviet housing space. 
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The following figures describe the height and the building materials. 
About nine tenths of the houses in the towns of the U.S.S.R. were of 
one storey. At the 1923 census'out of each 100 houses recorded there 
were 





Number of storeys 





I 3 and more 





in Moscow 44.8 " II.0 
Leningrad 27.6 ‘ 34-1 
districttowns | 84.1 ; 1.5 
other towns 93-3 ‘ ' 0.2 





all towns 89.2 : 1.1 














According to the material of the walls, out of each 100 houses there 
were 





brick or 


stone timber 7 other 





in Moscow 31.1 59.0 a O.1 


Leningrad 43-9 54.6 : O.1 
all towns 14.8 63.9 : 17.7 

















Most of the ‘other’ material was rammed clay or earth (glinobitnye, 
samannye). In the North Caucasus and Transcaucasus, the Crimea, 
South Ukraine and Turkestan up to 49.2 per cent of the houses were of 
these materials. It is not less characteristic that up to 30.6 per cent of 
the houses in district towns and 52.7 per cent in the smaller towns were 
roofed with thin planks (tyos) or straw. 

It is only reasonable to expect that many of the houses so small and so 
poorly built belong to those who built them. It was estimated* that 
before the first world war in the larger towns not less than a third and 
in the smaller three-quarters of the houses were occupied by their 
owners. Even in such a big town as Tula 66 per cent of the houses were 
owned by the occupiers and only 34 rented. 

The 1923 census gives us some idea of the state of urban housing in 

® B. B. Veselovsky and D. I. Sheinis (editors), Gorsovety i Kommunalnoye 


Khozyaistvo, Moscow 1927. An extremely informative handbook for officers and 
members of the town Soviets. Pp. 181-245 are devoted to housing. 
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the seventh year of the revolution, that is to say, an idea of what then 
still remained from the old regime. During the early years of the revolu- 
tion new building in towns was negligible, and what was being built 
consisted mainly of small cottages erected by the relatively few who 
were able to help themselves. This is clearly shown by the records of 
new building. In 1925, the ninth year of the revolution, in 167 towns of 
the R.S.F.S.R. (excepting Moscow and Leningrad) which submitted 
reports, 87.5 per cent of all new buildings were erected by private 
individuals, and gg per cent of these privately erected buildings were of 
timber, averaging less than two rooms per building.* 

With the growth of industrialization and urbanization the role of 
individual housing in towns decreased very considerably, but at no time 
could the state afford to do without it, and often encouraged it with 
loans and in other ways. The Act of September 2gth, 1927, ‘to regulate 
individual building of houses by workers for their own use’ in the 
R.S.F.S.R., authorizes the Bank for Municipal Economy and House 
Building to make advances to such builders in areas where state and co- 
operative building is not sufficiently developed to meet the housing 
needs of the workers. It was estimated that about that time (1926-7) the 
value of individual housebuilding by workers and employees amounted 
to one quarter of the total annual investment in housebuilding in the 
towns of the Soviet Union. (Cf. Zhilishchnaya Kooperatsia 1927, No. 7, 
P- 7): 

In the book already quoted, Voznesensky describes the devastation 
wrought by the German invasion on Soviet housing and incidentally 
gives us a glimpse of the size of houses in Soviet towns before the last 
war. Of the 2,567,000 houses in existence in the towns within the enemy 
occupied area, 1,209,000 with a total housing space of 60 million sq. 
metres’® were destroyed. This amount, (60 million sq. metres), Vozne- 
sensky tells us, is ‘more than 50 per cent of the total housing space in the 
towns affected’, apparently because among those destroyed were the 
larger houses. This leaves us with an average of probably less than 46 
sq. metres per house, about two thirds of the size of a modern standard 
English council house (see note 7). Taking into account (1) that in 
Russian, house (dom) in this context means residential buildings of which 
many contained several dwellings, and (2) that Voznesensky certainly 
did not minimize the size of the destruction, we come to the conclusion 
that a very large number of the houses were in 1940 still of the smallest 
type, most of them probably built and owned by the occupiers. 


® Kommunalnoye Khozyaistvo R.S.F.S.R. knachalu 1926 goda, pp. 14 and 15, 
Moscow 1926. 

10 T quote this figure from the Russian original. In the authorized English edition 
published in Moscow, it is omitted. 
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That individual housing continues to play an important part in Soviet 
towns is confirmed by the five year plan of post-war reconstruction. 
‘Provision shall be made’ the plan decrees, ‘for the restoration and further 
construction of individual houses at the expense of the individual owners 
themselves and with the aid of government loans, to a total of 12 million 
sq. metres of living space’. (No further details are given; not even the 
distribution of this total between the Union Republics is mentioned.) 

The plan not only provides assistance to individual home owners, but 
indicates a new way for expanding home-ownership. Housing has often 
been used in the Soviet Union as an incentive to good work and labour 
discipline. But the following declaration, couched in words which 
remind one of British building societies’ propaganda, seems to mark a 
new turn in Soviet policy in this field: “With a view to improving hous- 
ing conditions, creating permanent cadres of workers in industry, and 
eliminating a high labour turnover, industrial concerns shall undertake 
the building of one-family and two-family houses provided with 
gardens and vegetable plots for sale on the instalment plan to workers, 
clerks, technicians and engineers.’ 

Since the adoption of the plan the slogan ‘build and buy your 
own home’ has been extremely prominent in Soviet newspapers. 
The following is a typical news-item taken from Moscow News of 
I. 4. 1947: 


Long-term credits and other encouragement extended by the govern- 
ment to persons wishing to build their own homes, have resulted in a 
notable expansion in private home-building throughout the country. 
More than 109,000 cottages are under construction at the present time. 
Bank credits for this purpose are extended for a term of up to 10 years, 
and materials are allotted at low prices ... The government is to grant a 
total sum of 1,900,000,000 rubles for this purpose during 1947. 

Priority rights are extended to inhabitants of the areas which suffered 
from German occupation, to war-veterans and invalids, to families of men 
killed at the front and to needy families of army men. During the past year 
1,200,000 sq. metres of housing in the areas where the Germans were in 
occupation were repaired or built anew in this way. 

Another way in which a workman may acquire a home of his own is by 
purchasing it on easy terms from the enterprise that employs him . . . Over 
40,000 private homes will be acquired in this way in the Urals, Siberia 
and the Far East alone this year. 

The banks which issue the building loans see to it that the sums granted 
are properly used and that the houses are of good quality. The majority 
are of brick or stone, two or three-room cottages being most popular. 


The form of contract for the sale of houses of one to five rooms on the 
instalment plan was approved by the U.S.S.R. Ministries of Finance 
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and Justice, January 28th, 1949 (circular of the U.S.S.R. Finance 
Ministry No. 123 of January 29th, 1949). 

As we are unable to procure comprehensive data of the amount of 
houses actually built and bought in this way, let us conclude with a brief 
account of the latest legislative act: ‘On the right of citizens to buy and 
build individual houses.’ Passed by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on August 26th, 1948, and published, together with the Order of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on its application, in Pravda 
and Izvestia on August 30th, the Act applies to houses of one to five 
rooms only. The size of the sites is also rather modest in terms of 
Russian conceptions of space. It varies, according to the size of the 
house and local conditions, from 300 to 600 sq. metres in urban, and 
from 700 to 1,200 sq. metres in rural districts. The land is allotted 
bessrochno, that is to say that the right to use the land is not limited to 
any definite time, but as this right is inseparable from the ownership of 
the house, it terminates with the termination of ownership. A ground 
rent is levied under the ‘law on local rates and taxes’ passed by the 
Supreme Soviet on April 24th, 1942. Stress is laid in the new law on 
conformity of lay-out, construction and appearance, to approved plans 
and local regulations. The upkeep is under the strict supervision of the 
State Inspectorate (Art. 9 of the Order of the Council of Ministers). 

The right to own a house, never denied to the Soviet citizen, has 
been expressly confirmed in Art. 10 of the Constitution of 1936. The 
Act of 1948 lays down new limitations of this right, showing the extent 
to which individual property is, in Soviet legal consciousness, com- 
patible with socialism. Never before in Soviet history has this right 
been reduced to so little as five rooms. Obviously no scope is left for 
private enterprise and investment for profit.‘* At the same time the 
right, so limited, to buy and build a house has become a strictly personal 


right of citizens, thereby acquiring something of the aura of human 
rights. 


11 Art. 182 of the Civil Code of the R.S.F.S.R. (in force since January 1st, 1923) 
allows the buying and selling of houses, provided that the buyer, his or her consort 
and children under age do not possess more than one property (under the Ukrainian 
Civil Code, not more than three properties), and that the seller, his or her consort 
and children under age do not sell more than one property in three years (under the 
Ukrainian Code, in one year). In 209 towns (excluding Moscow and Leningrad) 
which submitted reports for the year ending October ist, 1925, there were registered 
not less than 10,367 sales. Nearly 3 per cent of all properties in existence had 
changed hands (Kommunalnoye Khozyaistvo, p. 16). Until the law of 1937 (discussed 
below) the owner could let his house or part of it without restrictions as to the amount 
of rent. Since 1937 the rent still may exceed statutory rates but by no more than 20 
per cent. There are no restrictions as to the size of the houses. How long these legal 
remnants of the N.E.P. will survive the Act of 1948, is difficult to foretell. The 
instruction of the U.S.S.R. Finance Ministry of January roth, 1949, no. 40 applies to 
sale of houses up to 5 rooms only. 

12 The part of private enterprise in Soviet housing is discussed in the second part 
of this article. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


We distinguish three periods in the development of Soviet policy in 
this field: the early (1917-21), the second, usually described as the 
N.E.P., and the third, following hard on the heels of the second, but 
without a definite mark of its beginning or end. The most important is 
the early period, when the basic principles of the revolution were first 
applied. The second period can be interpreted as a partial deviation 
from, and the third as a restoration of these principles. The first period 
is important to us also because of the immense setback produced by the 
breaking up of the established social order, as this initial reverse con- 
tributed to the acute shortage which dominates the housing situation to 
the present day.'* The material damage inflicted by the second world 
war was much greater than that inflicted by the first (war and civil war 
combined), but, in the absence of a second social revolution, recovery 
was easier in comparison. Perhaps this explains also that the last war 
has not resulted so far in a major change of policy. One of the earliest 
housing acts of the N.E.P. (on building leases, discussed below) was 
abolished in 1949. Thus two years ago Soviet housing was still between 
its second and third periods of development. 


The Early Period 


Among the revolutionary changes deeply affecting housing, national- 
ization of the land was the earliest and the one from which there has been 
the least deviation. The famous decree ‘About the Land’ (O Zemlye) 
passed on the second day of Soviet ascension to power — October 26th 
(November 8th), 1917 (Collection of Laws, 1917, No. 1) — abolished ‘in- 
stantly and for ever’ private property in land without compensation to the 
owners, and made all land an inalienable national property (vsenarodnoye 
dostoyaniye). This decree applied to all land including urban districts, 
but of special importance for the development of housing is the decree 
“On the abolition of ownership in real estate in towns’, passed by the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee on August 2oth, 1918 (Collection 
of Laws, 1918, No. 62, Art. 674). We will refer to this Act, which is the 
principal Act in the history of Soviet Housing, as the Act of 1918. The 
Act of 1918 clearly distinguishes ownership of land and of buildings, a 
fundamental distinction that has been maintained in the development 
of the Soviet legal system. All ownership of land, whether built on or 
not, was abolished. This applied not only to properties belonging to 
private persons and concerns, but also to public authorities and institu- 
tions. All land within the towns’ boundaries was placed under the 

18 Forceful industrialization has very much increased the shortage, especially since 


1926, when the pre-war level of urbanization had again been reached. But this factor, 
however important, does not explain changes of policy discussed in this article. 
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control of the town Soviet (gorsovet); the latter combining the admin- 
istrative powers of a local authority with the powers of the ‘landlord’. 
This revolutionary principle which made Soviet towns ‘the planner’s 
paradise’ in the eyes of Western observers, was firmly adhered to and 
developed. ** 

For the present discussion the most important part of the Act of 1918 
is not the nationalization of the land (this was more of a confirmation), 
- but ‘municipalization’ of the buildings. Municipalization did not apply 
to all towns or to all buildings. It did not apply to towns of less than 
10,000 inhabitants, and to small houses in the larger towns. In towns 
with a population of over 10,000 properties exceeding a certain value, 
fixed in each town by the local Soviet, were confiscated and placed under 
the control of the local Soviet. In these larger towns the local Soviets 
were alone entitled to build (sect. 6 of the Act). Urban housing thus 
became divided into two sectors or parts: the public and the private, a 
division which remains an essential characteristic of Soviet housing to 
the present day. The efforts of the government and the Party centred 
henceforth on the public sector. The degree of toleration and en- 
couragement extended to the private sector was largely dictated by the 
success or failure of the public sector. We will examine the relative 
importance of both sectors in the early years in the light of the 1923 
census. This census, Vsesoyuznaya gorodskaya perepis 1923 goda, was 
confined to towns. It should be noted that the term ‘town’ does not 
imply any specific size or density, but is a matter of administrative 
decision usually determined by the economic functions of ‘urban’ area. 
Although taken five or six years after the event, this census gives the 
first more or less reliable data about what has happened in the course of , 
that period. 

Owing to the numerical preponderance of small properties (vladeniye 
— the estate or site with the building or buildings) which we have 
already noted, the overall proportion of municipalized properties in the 
towns of the U.S.S.R. was only 13 per cent; in district towns this 
proportion increased to 18, and in Moscow and Leningrad it reached 70 
and 74 per cent respectively. The volume and value of the municipal- 


144 Cf. E. D. Simon, Rebuilding Britain — A Twenty Year Plan, London 1945, 
Chap. XVIII: ‘Moscow — The Planner’s Paradise.’ Town planning is outside the 
scope of the present article, but the following legislative acts particularly indicative of 
the advante made in this field should be at least mentioned: Statute about the use of 
land within the towns in the R.S.F.S.R. of April 13th, 1925; on the ep and 
approval of plans and socialist reconstruction of towns in the U.S.S.R. of June 27th, 
19333 and the estabiishment of The Ministry of Town Development and Building 
of the U.S.S.R. on June 1st, 1949. See N. D. Kazantsev and others, Zemelnoye 
Pek Moscow 1949. Chap. XII of this textbook (reviewed in Soviet Studies, vol. 
II, no. 2) deals with urban land regulations. The first ten years of Soviet town-plan- 
ing are discussed by the present writer in Fahrbuch der Bodenreform, vol. IV 
(1928) no. 2: Vom stddtischen Boden- und Baurecht in Sovietrussland. 
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ized buildings were much greater: the volume comprised 50 and the 
value even 60 per cent of the total volume and value of the residential 
buildings recorded in all towns. That those municipalized were the 
larger and more valuable buildings is confirmed by comparing building 
materials and height of the buildings: 





Per cent distribution of buildings according to 





Material of walls Number of storeys 





In buildings: stone three 


or |mixed | timber| other two | and 
brick more 























Municipalized 38.2 | 7.0 | 48.5 | 6.3 | 68.0} 26.0] 6.0 
Privately owned 9-9' 2.9! 67.1 ' 20.1 93.7" 6.3! 0.0 








Municipalization of all the best residential buildings inherited from 
the old regime laid the foundation of Soviet public housing and still is 
in many of the older towns its mainstay. In spite of the general housing 
poverty of Russian towns before the revolution that we have mentioned 
(see in particular p. 4 above), there was in the larger towns, in Leningrad 
and Moscow in particular, a considerable number of large apartment 
houses, all of them of course municipalized. Mainly built in the last 
twenty years before the first world war, these old bourgeois houses ‘are, 
by and large, solid well constructed buildings with little to distinguish 
them from apartment houses for the middle classes built at the same 
period in Central and Western Europe’, and play up to the present time 
a very important part for instance in Moscow’s housing.'* From the 
very beginning the public sector had to provide room for government 
institutions and offices, immensely swollen since the revolution, and 
this reduced its capacity to satisfy the needs of the population. Never- 
theless of the 21 million persons enumerated in the towns of the U.S.S.R. 
in 1923, 8 millions or about 38 per cent of the total, were living in 
municipalized houses, i.e. in the public sector. In the larger towns this 
proportion was substantially greater. The private sector had to cater for 
the remaining 13 millions, or for about 62 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion. Of these probably some 7 millions were home owners with their 
families (representing the ‘individual housing’ discussed in the first 
part of this article), and some 6 millions were tenants living in small 
privately owned houses. '* 


15 R. Parker I.c. p. 224. In Leningrad the role of this housing heritage is, according 
to the information of the present writer, even greater. 
16 Veselovsky and Sheinis, l.c., p. 194. 
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The Great Setback 


We have outlined the principles of municipalization proclaimed in the 
Act of 1918, and have tried to measure its effect on the distribution of 
house-ownership in the light of the 1923 census. But to understand the 
thorny path of Soviet housing correctly, we must realize that, to begin 
with, municipalization succeeded in eliminating the former owners, but 
failed in its constructive purpose: to take the houses under public 
control and to organize housing as a public service. As a result the 
houses were left without established management, and little or no 
further building was done. Recovery was extremely slow. For many 
years the existing houses deteriorated, and new building was quite 
insufficient in quantity and poor in quality. All subsequent policy 
consisted in a continual search for efficient management to keep the 
houses in a habitable state, and for efficient building of new houses. 
The laws passed and the measures taken will therefore remain unintel- 
ligible until we know something of the nature of the setback they were 
devised to overcomie. 

The setback was not confined to housing: it was part of the general 
situation. A violent social upheaval inevitably carries in its train 
destructive forces against which individual human beings, including 
the supposed ‘dictators’, are powerless. The housing acts of the time, 
legislative or administrative, are best understood if considered as emer- 
gency measures often taken to sanction only the fait accompli. This 
applies also to the Act of 1918. The housing revolution was not unlike 
the agrarian revolution in that the government was unable to carry out 
its policy in an organized and orderly way. 

The local Soviets were given sweeping powers under the Act, but as 
they had only just been created and were lacking in experience, person- 
nel and organization, they were unequal to this gigantic task. For a long 
time, the authorities were uncertain about what properties were and 
what were not municipalized, and, in spite of partial demunicipalization 
ordered repeatedly in several decrees (from 1921 onwards), the number 
of municipalized properties continued to grow at an average annual 
rate of nearly 10 per cent until 1923. For the year 1924 the average 
increase of municipalized properties in 231 towns of the R.S.F.S.R. was 
according to the Statistical Office of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs, still as high as 4.5 per cent. The official handbook 
(from which the above particulars are taken) for members of town 
Soviets published nine years after the passing of the Act of 1918,’’ 
indicates among the urgent tasks ahead, the making of proper inventories 
of the municipalized properties. 


17 Tbid., pp. 199 and 202. 
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Failure of the local Soviets to take care of the confiscated properties 
was, however, only one of the causes of the catastrophe that overtook 
urban housing. It aggravated the situation, but it would be entirely 
wrong to impute the blame to anyone, including those responsible for 
the passing or the application of the Act. The main cause of the collapse 
of all housing, municipalized and non-municipalized, was bound up 
with the elemental disaster of violent social revolution which swept over 
the towns and villages, but hit the towns hardest. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the absence of landlords would have been less harmful to 
the houses, because the town’s population, the inhabitants themselves, 
would have kept the houses habitable with all the means available and 
with all their resourcefulness. As it happened, however, life in the 
towns became unbearable through lack of food and fuel, and a large part 
of the population, driven by hunger and cold, fled from the towns to the 
country. The present writer was fortunate in witnessing and surviving 
the earlier stages of the revolution in Petrograd (since 1924, Leningrad). 
There the population dwindled from two and a half millions in 1917 to 
some 700,000 in 1921. According to F. Lorimer (The Population of the 
Soviet Union. Geneva 1946, p. 33) in Petrograd the apparent death 
rates in 1918, 1919, and 1920 were 47, 77, and 51, respectively, per 1,000 
population — in contrast to earlier and later rates of 22 in 1914 and 16 
in 1923. Housing conditions were affected most through want of fuel. 
In order not to perish from cold the remaining inhabitants huddled 
together. Those living in larger dwellings confined themselves to one 
room or to the kitchen. The remaining rooms were left during the long 
winter empty and cold. Water pipes in them burst and caused damage 
to the town’s water supply and also to the dwellings. Inhabitants of 
large blocks of flats with central heating and lifts, fared worst. The 
Annual Report of the Petrograd Soviet for the year 1922 (published in 
March 1923), records 


Under the pressure of want and cold the inhabitants did not refrain from 
the destruction of the derelict and even of their own dwellings. Floors, 
doors, partition walls, etc. were knocked to pieces and used for fuel. And 
soon with the beginning of spring an inhabited house would suddenly 
become empty. Its inmates moved into another house and the derelict, 
half destroyed structure was finally plundered of what was left. By the end 
of 1921 Petrograd was lying in ruins. The high walls, remains of once 
inhabited buildings presented a danger to traffic. The authorities were 


powerless. Encounters with plunderers often led to shots being exchanged 
with the police. 


To the general feeling of insecurity following the breaking up of the 
established law and order, must be added the insecurity of tenure. The 
Act of 1918, as already mentioned, to some extent sanctioned the 
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spontaneous movement of workmen from inferior dwellings in the 
outskirts and from basements into the central districts, expelling the 
inhabitants of mansions and better class houses and installing themselves 
without asking permission from the local Soviet.** The housing revolu- 
tion thus started (not unlike the agrarian one) with the ‘great redistri- 
bution’ of dwellings (veliky peredel). This crude application of social 
justice to housing increased the deterioration. Later the local Soviets 
added the mark of legality to the process, expelling the remnants of the 
well-to-do from certain apartments or from all apartments in certain 
houses. The words vyselyat (evict), vselyat (compulsory billeting) and 
uplotnyat** (to ‘compress’ by the addition, voluntarily or compulsorily, of 
new occupants or billets in one’s home) have taken on new significance 
and are greatly feared. Tenants of dwellings and rooms could be 
evicted, often without alternative accommodation being offered, moved 
to other dwellings or ‘compressed’ in their own at the discretion of the 
local housing authority (under the local Soviet), and in the process 
furniture could also be confiscated if considered to be above the norm.*° 
This greatly weakened the incentive to keeping the houses in good repair. 
There was, especially among the better-off classes, a widespread con- 
viction that if a dwelling were substantially improved, it would be taken 
away for some influential government department or for an important 
person. The new compulsory billets, workers or government em- 
ployees, did not bother about repairs either, since they did not consider 
the dwellings as finally belonging to them, and even not infrequently 
cast a predatory eye on them, pilfering furnishings and fittings. Neither 
did occupation by government establishments help towards preserva- 
tion of the premises, since all such establishments were in a state of flux 
and often moved from one place to another. This and the rapid turn- 
over of staff dispersed the responsibility for the upkeep of the premises 
among the many nomadic institutions and their changing chiefs. No 
wonder that the attitude towards buildings and fittings was careless, 
often even rapacious, the less honest employees pulling to pieces and 
taking away anything they could lay hands on.** 

It must be noted that the technical possibility of keeping the houses 


18 In the article Housing of the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, published 1931, 
the number of workers transferred to better quarters in Moscow alone was estimated 
at more than 300,000. 

19 All three words have been retained in Soviet housing law and practice to the 
present day. 

20 These particulars are reproduced from the present writer’s experience con- 
firmed by contemporary Soviet writers. A detailed and trustworthy description may 
be found in Zhilishchnoye Pravo (Housing Law) by I. Koblents, 2nd edition Moscow 
1924. A chapter is devoted to “The reasons for the dwindling of housing space’. 

21 I. Koblents, I.c. This writer points out that not less than 10 per cent of the 
urban residential buildings, and in some towns up to 20 per cent, were occupied by 
government institutions, central and local. 
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in repair was much reduced because all private trade and enterprise 
connected with the building and repair of houses, in particular the 
repair of pipes, sewage and heating installations, vanished. To carry out 
any repair it was necessary to look for a jobber, stovesetter, glazier etc., 
and to give him some food or a garment in payment for his work, as 
money lost all value through inflation. Ample and colourful evidence of 
the extreme difficulties with which constructive work was confronted 
is contained in the Report of the Petrograd Soviet for the year 1922, the 
fifth year of the revolution, from which we have already quoted. On 
page 86, for instance, we find an account of one of ‘the greatest achieve- 
ments’ of the year: the restoration of one big house ‘into pre-war con- 
dition’! 

Some writers blame the civil war and intervention, but, even without 
transgressing our limited field, it is easy to show that the immense harm 
caused by military action of all the enemies of the revolution put together 
was still less than that resulting from sheer neglect and antisocial 
behaviour. Glavnoye Upravleniye po Delam Mestnovo Khozyaistva 
(The Central Board for Local Economy) estimated the total number of 
houses (doma) destroyed by war and civil war, at 20,000 to 30,000,?* and 
comments: ‘immeasurably greater are destructions which occurred in 
the course of the economic collapse.’ Actually it was not so much 
‘economic’ (khozyaistvennaya razrukha) as collapse of social discipline. 
The same Report of the Petrograd Soviet which proudly recorded its 
first constructive achievement, also records (p. 78) ‘the insuperable 
difficulties in fighting the psychology of the man in the street (obyvatel) 
who looks upon national property as belonging to nobody and therefore 
at times aimlessly destroys it.’ 

Western observers of the revolution often looked at Moscow only, or 
looked at the panorama as seen from Moscow. Facts derived from life 
in Petrograd have the additional value to the historian of being the less 
known. To get an opportunity for better observation I enrolled as an 
enumerator at the census taken March 15th, 1923, from which I have 
already repeatedly quoted. My enumeration district included several 
blocks of brickbuilt flats. I was supplied with a list of registered proper- 
ties, comprising buildings with dwellings in existence before the revolu- 
tion, and one of my duties was to find out which of the buildings were 
still available for habitation. One or two of the blocks had disappeared 
so completely that the sites resembled derelict building plots covered by 
grass rather than sites on which buildings had once actually stood. The 

22 Kommunalnoye Khozyaistvo, May 1921, p. 24. The number of dwellings 
destroyed or damaged beyond repair in the United Kingdom during the second 
world war is estimated at 222,000. (R. Titmus. Problems of Social Policy. London 


1950, p. 329.) It should be remembered that the Russian dom as a statistical unit of 
measurement is larger then the English ‘dwelling’. 
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damage I have seen in London left by air-raids of the last war was more 
spectacular, but the disappearance of the buildings I witnessed in 
Petrograd was more complete, so complete that there was nothing more 
left to be seen. Yet Petrograd was not bombed or shelled during the 
war, civil war and foreign intervention. To form some idea of the 
extent of the destruction due to social upheaval, I compared figures of 
buildings and dwellings enumerated in Petrograd in 1910 and 1920.** 


IgIo 1920 
Total buildings containing dwellings 37,523 29,350 
of these were of brick 15,121 12,895 
os » timber 21,051 15,542 
” »» mixed 1,351 913 
Total dwellings 282,946 246,874 
of these were inhabited 225,987 192,146 


The number of buildings decreased in the ten years by 8,175. Of these 
2,226 were of brick, 5,509 of timber and 438 partly of timber and partly 
of brick. The number of dwellings decreased by 36,072, and that of 
occupied dwellings by 33,841. The actual decrease of buildings 
and dwellings which must be attributed to the destructive forces of the 
revolution was, however, still greater than suggested by these figures, 
for Petrograd was growing after 1910, and the number of houses on the 
eve of the revolution must have been substantially greater than that 
recorded at the earlier census. Moreover, destruction continued long 
after 1920. Taking these considerations into account, the total number 
of buildings (doma) which ‘disappeared’ in the course of the moral and 
economic collapse in Petrograd alone, must have been well over 10,000 
or about half the total destruction for U.S.S.R. estimated by the Central 
Board of Local Economy as due to military action (cf. above p. 14). 

Having obtained some indication of the magnitude of the setback 
housing has suffered in the course of the destructive phase of the 
revolution, we will study next the ways and means that have been 
applied to overcome the difficulties. 


' ee = we NUNS 


ALEXANDER BLOCK 
(to be concluded) 


*3 Collected Statistics for Petrograd and Petrograd district. Statisticheskiit Sbornik 
po Petrogradu i Petrogradskoy Gubernti. Izdanie Gubstatburo. 1922, p. 197. 
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‘PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY’ IN SOVIET THEORY —I 


The emergence in Eastern Europe, after the second world war, of new 
states under Communist leadership was an event bound to invite com- 
parison with the founding of the first Communist state in Russia in 1917. 
The ‘people’s democracies’, as the new states are now called in the 
Soviet Union, had to be given a place within the conceptual framework 
of Soviet political theory. The revolutionary changes which had 
occurred in a half dozen separate states, under circumstances different 
from those of Russia, offered Soviet scholarship a great mass of material 
for the testing and elaboration of the body of theory on the state and 
revolution accepted as authoritative in the Soviet Union. It is not sur- 
prising that the events of the Eastern European revolution have come to 
be regarded by Soviet scholars as brilliant confirmations of the leading 
ideas of Marx and Engels, and in particular of Lenin and Stalin, the 
chief sources of Soviet Communist ideology. Nor is it a matter of sur- 
prise that authoritative Soviet interpretation of these revolutionary 
developments provided a guide to the Communist leaders of Eastern 
Europe in their programme of revolutionary actions. Action as a test of 
theory, and theory as a guide to further action, are notions fundamental 
to the Soviet view of social science. A study of the development of 
current Soviet doctrines concerning the people’s democracy, viewed 
against the background of Marxism as interpreted by Lenin and Stalin, 
throws interesting light on the pattern of Soviet thinking on political 
affairs and on its practical consequences in Eastern European life. 

The people’s democratic system, once regarded in Soviet theory as a 
distinctive and unique pattern of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, is now deemed to be identical in fundamentals with the pro- 
letarian dictatorship in the Soviet Union. The appearance of the book 
by N. P. Farberov, Public Law in the People’s Democracies,’ published by 
the All-Union Institute of Juridical Science, and approved by the 
Ministry of Higher Education as a text-book for juridical institutes and 
legal faculties of the universities, was a landmark in the emergence of this 
doctrine. This was the first experiment in writing a text-book on the 
constitutional law of the people’s democracies, describing, without great 
profundity, the basic laws of the states of Central and Southeastern 
Europe, and of Outer Mongolia. Its opening chapter sought to general- 


1 Gosudarstvennoye Pravo Stran Narodnoi Demokratii, (Moscow, 1949), henceforth 
cited as Farberov. This was apparently based on the dissertation entitled ‘Basic 
Principles of the State System of the People’s Republics of Central and South- 
eastern Europe’, for which Farberov had recently been awarded the degree of doctor 
of juridical science. The discussion of this dissertation in June 1949, in the Military 
and Juridical Academy of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. is summarized in 
Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, no. 7, 1949, pp. 72-5. 
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ize concerning the legal and political processes and institutions of the 
European states of this category, on the basis of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

Confirmation of the authoritative character of the views expressed by 
Farberov was subsequently indicated in the discussion held in the 
Learned Council of the All-Union Institute of Juridical Science, during 
which the book received a generally favourable verdict, with certain 
reservations.’ It is now possible to present the essential elements of the 
accepted interpretation of the people’s democracies on the basis of an 
analysis of the writings, not only of Farberov,’ but also of Professor B. S. 
Mankovsky,‘ and others who have contributed to the elaboration of the 
new set of doctrines.° 

The formulation of the new conception of the people’s democracy is 
the culmination of an extended period of deliberation in the Soviet Union 
during which theories advanced in an early phase have been subjected 
to severe criticism and replaced by those which now bear the stamp of 
authority. Differences in interpretation reflected the difficulty of find- 
ing a proper formulation for a phenomenon unique in history. The 
change in view reflected also changes in the phenomenon itself and in 
the context of world events. 


The initial period coincided with the first phase of the National Front 
governments in Eastern Europe. The importance assigned to the 


* Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 7, 1950, pp. 77-80, translated in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, vol. II, no. 43, pp. 11-5. 

5 N. P. Farberov expressed his views in a series of articles published before and 
after the appearance of his book and resembling the book in all essentials. References 
in this article will be to his book, unless supplementary or different viewpoints are 
expressed in his articles. The articles are: Social and Political System of the People’s 
Democracies, Bolshevik, no. 24, December 30th, 1948, pp. 30-43; New Features in 
the Development of the People’s Democracy, Sov. Gos. 1 Pravo, no. 1, January 1949, 
pp. 40-54 On Classes and Parties in the People’s Democracies of Central and South- 
eastern Europe, Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 9, September 1949, pp. 8-22, condensed in 
English in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. II, no. 4, pp. 3-5. 

*B. S. Mankovsky, Class Essence of the People’s Democratic State, Sov. Gos. i 
Pravo, no. 6, June 1949, pp. 7-17, summarized in English in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, 
vol. I, no. 42, pp. 11-5; The People’s Democratic Republic — Political Form of the 
Dictatorship of the Working Class, ibid., no. 10, October 1949, 12-21; The Leninist 
Doctrine of the Socialist State and Its World Historic Significance, ibid., no. 5, May 
1950, pp. 1-12; New Stage in the Development of the People’s Democracies as States 
of the Socialist Type, ibid., no. 7, July 1950, pp. 1-13, given in complete text in 
Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. 11, no. 35, pp. 3-8; Comrade Stalin’s Doctrine of the 
Socialist State and the European Countries of People’s Democracy, Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk S.S.S.R., no. 10, October 1950, pp. 19-38. In the text-book, Teoria Gosudar- 
stva i Prava (Theory of State and Law), (Moscow, 1949), Professor Mankovsky con- 
tributed a chapter entitled ‘State and Law of the Countries of People’s Democracy’, 
which is essentially the same as the two articles of 1949. 

5 Comparable in importance to the above were the articles by P. F. Yudin, On the 
Path of Transition to Socialism in the People’s Democracies, Voprosy Filosofii, no. 1, 
1949, pp. 40-59, and by D. I. Chesnokov, Lenin and Stalin on the State Form of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, ibid., no. 3, 1948. This latter is also available in the 
symposium, Velikaya Sila Idei Leninizma (The Mighty Power of the Ideas of 
Leninism), (Moscow, 1950), pp. 25-60. 
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question of the new states in Soviet theory was attested by the stand- 
ing of those who first sought to interpret their political nature in terms of 
Marxism-Leninism. Almost simultaneously, two articles appeared in 
Soviet journals by I. P. Trainin and E. S. Varga, both veteran Commun- 
ists who had attained eminence in Soviet scholarship and administration. 
At that time they held corresponding positions at the apex of their 
respective fields of scholarship, Trainin as Director of the Institute of 
Law, in the Academy of Sciences, and Associate Editor-in-Chief of the 
Institute’s journal, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo, and Varga, as 
Director of the Institute of World Economics and World Politics, and 
editor of its journal, Mirovoye Khozyaistvo i Mirovaya Politika.* These, 
together with the significant article by the outstanding economist, A. 
Leontiev,’ represented the only serious efforts at analysis of the 
problem of the new states of Eastern Europe. No attempt at elucidation 
was made by Stalin or any other comparable political figure. 

A period of reconsideration, beginning in late 1947, after the creation 
of the Cominform, was largely a treatment of the question by Soviet 
economists and constitutional lawyers, incidental to general discussions 
of research and teaching in economics and law.* In the former field, 
the general theories of Varga formed an important component of such 
debates.’ Surprisingly little attention was paid, in these disputations, 
to the subject of the people’s democracies, with the noteworthy excep- 
tion of a speech by E. S. Lazutkin, in the Institute of Economics.** 


6]. P. Trainin, Democracy of a Special Type, Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 1, 1947, 
pp. I-15, and no. 3, 1947, pp. 1-14; E. S. Varga, Democracies of a New Type, Mir. 
Khoz. i Mir. Pol., no. 3, 1947, pp. 3-14. These are henceforth referred to as Trainin 
and Varga. A summary of these two articles was given by S. L. S. (S. L. Sharp) in 
American Perspective, vol. I, no. 6, November 1947, pp. 368-81, under the title New 
Democracy: a Soviet Interpretation. 

7 The Economic Bases of the New Democracy, Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 4, 
1947, pp. 63-79, henceforth cited as Leontiev. 

® See, for instance, debates in law in Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 9, 1948, pp. 73-80, and 
no. 4, 1949, pp. 40-6, and in economics in a supplement to Mir. Khoz. i Mir. Pol., 
no. 11, November 1947, pp. 1-64. The latter is available in English translation by 
Leo Gruliow under the title Soviet Views on the Post-war World Economy (Washing- 
ton, 1948), 

Other discussions in the field of economics were reported in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
no. 8, 1948, pp. 66-110, and no. 9, 1948, pp. 52-116, given in condensed form in 
English in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. I, nos. 6, 11 and 12, 1949. 

The article by Ruth. Amende Rosa, The Soviet Theory of ‘People’ 's Democracy’, 
World Politics, vol. I, no. 4, July 1949, pp. 489-510, describes this period of discus- 
sions. Useful as this article is for presenting Soviet viewpoints at this time, it is 
marked by faulty paraphrasing and incorrect citation of certain Soviet sources and 
contains mistakes in the analysis of Soviet doctrines. It omits the speech by E. S. 
Lazutkin from consideration. 

® For the Varga discussions see also F. G. Barghoorn, The Varga Discussion and 
Its Significance, The American Slavic and East European Review, vol. VII, no. 3, 

p. 214-36, and R. S. (Schlesinger), The Discussions on E. Varga’s Book on Capitalist 

ar Economy, Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 1, 1949-50, pp. 28-40. 

10 See Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 9, 1948, pp. 102-8, henceforth cited as Lazutkin. 
This speech was not given during the oral debate but was included in the later 
published report of the discussion. 
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There were not lacking, however, references to the inadequate attention 
being paid to the subject, and to misunderstanding of the essential 
character of the people’s democracies, and specific criticism was 
directed by important spokesmen at the theories of Trainin and Varga 
in this regard.** 

The statement of the new doctrine, in the speech of the Bulgarian 
Communist leader, Georg Dimitrov, in December 1948, followed and 
reflected the breach of the Cominform states with Yugoslavia and the 
solidification of Communist power in all the states of the Cominform.** 
In this speech Dimitrov acknowledged advice and guidance from Stalin 
personally.'* His theme was at once echoed by other Communist 
leaders in Eastern Europe. '* 

The full formulation of the new doctrine was made by Soviet scholars, 
in particular by Farberov and Mankovsky.'* In both the Institutes of 
Law and Economics, sections had been created to remedy the admitted 
neglect of study and research concerning the people’s democracies. In 
economics, a People’s Democracy Section was set up under Professor 
P. K. Figurnov; in law an inter-section group was formed under 
Professor B. S. Mankovsky.'* The work of the latter culminated at a 


11 Note the criticism of Trainin’s views by E. A. Korovin, his successor as Directo™ 
and as editor, in the discussions summarized in Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 4. 1949’ 


Pp. 43-4, and in Korovin’s article, ibid., ns. 7, 1949, pp. 6-12, condensed in Cur. Dig- 
Sov. Press, vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 13-5. The criticism of Varga, especially by Ostrovityanov, 
his successor as Director of the Institute of Economics which replaced Varga’s 
institute, and Varga’s own statements may be seen in the supplement to Mir. khoz. i 
mir. pol. cited above, pp. 58-9 and 60, and in Vop. ekon., no. 8, p. 71, and no. 9, 
PP- 54-7, 96-9. See also Lazutkin. 

12 A full Russian text of the speech was published in Sofia under the title Politi- 
chesky Otchet Ts. K. B.R.P. (K), (Sofia, 1948). The section dealing with the people’s 
democracies was given in the Cominform journal, For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy! January 1st, 1949. Summaries are given by Samuel L. Sharp, New 
Constitutions in the Soviet Sphere (Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Washington, 
1950), pp. 15-7, and in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. I, no. 1, pp. 32-4. See also reports 
in Pravda, December 2ist, and 27th, 1948. 

18 According to Farberov, ‘In unmasking the right-nationalist deviation, and 
defining the nature and essence of the people’s democracy, the basic direction of policy 
and the successive tasks of socialist construction, the Communist Parties of the 
countries of people’s democracy received great help from the CPSU (b) and personally 
from Comrade Stalin.’ (‘On Classes and Parties . . .’, p. 19). Cf. Farberov, pp. 39-40. 

14 See the article by H. G. Skilling, People’s Democracy, The Proletarian Dictator- 
ship and the Czechoslovak Path to Socialism, in The American Slavic and East 
European Review, vol. X, no. 2, April 1951, pp. 100-16. 

15 'The actual identification of the people’s democracy with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is usually associated in Soviet writings with the Dimitrov speech of Decem- 
ber 19th, 1948. Lazutkin had however anticipated this proposition by several months. 
Farberov, whose article in Bolshevik and text-book were written at about the same time 
as Dimitrov’s speech, cited the substance of the latter’s remarks concerning the 
proletarian dictatorship. Although Farberov’s earlier articles preceded the authorita- 
tive statement by Professor Mankovsky of April 1949 (see below, footnote 1’), they 
were presumably prepared in research for the group headed by Mankovsky, a senior 
scholar and professor at the Moscow University. Farberov at the time was a younger 
scholar, then at work on his doctorate. 

16 Tzvestia Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., Otdelenie Ekonomiki i Prava, no. 3, 1948, p. 
198; no. 1, 1949, pp. 60-1; no. 4, 1949, Pp. 301. 
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conference in April 1949, at which a large number of papers, the 
product of the intervening research, were given on various aspects of 
the people’s democracies.‘’ There followed the publication of Far- 
berov’s text-book in the early autumn of 1949. Since that time, a spate 
of articles has appeared on the subject in Soviet scholarly journals.** 
More recently, severe criticism has been levelled in the Soviet news- 
paper Kultura i Zhizn at the work and the publications of the Institute 
of Law, including its journal, and the Institute has undergone another 
reorganization. No attacks were, however, made on the published work 
dealing with the people’s democracies. The need for increased study of 
the latter was stressed, and a sector created in the Institute devoted to 
the constitutional law of the people’s democracies. ** 

This article limits itself to presenting eight major features of the 
doctrine currently accepted, and relating them to the theses of Lenin and 
Stalin, and to Marx and Engels, on the subject. In each case a com- 
parison is made with the earlier ‘incorrect’ views of Trainin, Varga and 
Leontiev.*° No attempt has been made to include consideration of the 
views held by Eastern European Communists, or of the actual course of 
events in the states of Eastern Europe. Attention is focused on the 
evolution of the doctrine in the Soviet Union. A concluding section 


17 A summary of the conference discussions is given in Sov. Gos. i Pravo, nos. 5 and 
6, 1949, pp. 64-70, and 71-6 resp., and in Izvestia Akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R., Otdel. Ek. 
1 i Prava, 1949, pp. 301-14. The former is available, in part textually, in Cur. Dig. Sov. 
Press, vol. I, no. 33, pp» 10-6, and no. 39, pp. 8-12. The papers, including the 
leading statement by Mankovsky, and one by Farberov, were later published as articles. 
(see below, footnote 7°). 

18 The following should be noted: N. D. Kazantsev, Agrarian Reforms in the 
People’s Democracies, Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 6, 1949, summarized in Cur. Dig. Sov 
Press, vol. 1, no. 42, pp. 13-5; Z. I. Shkundin, Problems of Legal Regulation of the 
National Economy in the People’s Democracies, ibid., no. 7, 1949; V. F. Kotok, 
Fundamental Principles of the Representative System in the People’s Democracies, 
ibid., no. 11, 1949; A. E. Pasherstnik, Legal Regulation of Labour in the People’s 
Democracies, ibid., no. 2, 1950; A. Z. Begian, On the Question of the Nature and Type 
of Agricultural Cooperation i in the People’s Democracies, ibid., no. 7, 1950; summarized 
in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. 2, no. 43, pp. 11-5; V. F. Generalov, On the Principal 
Features of International Legal Cooperation of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, ibid., no. 7, 1950; N. Pukhlov, The Reorganization of Agriculture in the 
People’s Democracies, Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 10, 1949, summarized in Cur. Dig. Sov. 
Press,, vol. 2, no. 4, pp. 6-7; P. Figurnov, "The Construction of a Socialist Economy in 
the European Countries of People’s Democracy, Bolshevik, no. 20, November 1949; 
M. Dubrovsky, Rise in Material and Cultural Standards of Life in the European 
Countries of People’s Democracy, Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 4, 1950; I. Dudinsky, 
Economic Cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies, Bolshevik, 
no. 6, March 1950. 

19 See Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. 2, no. 41, pp. 3-8, and no. 45, pp. 33-4. See also 
Vestnik Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., no. 10, 1950, pp. 104-6, and Izvestia Akad. Nauk 
S.S.S.R., Otdel. Ek. i Prava, no. 5, September-October 1950, pp. 340-6. Inadequate 
treatment of the people’s democracies in the journal Voprosy Ekonomiki has also been 
criticized by Kultura i Zhizn (see Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. 2, no. 47, pp. 17-8). 

2° Farberov himself makes no extensive criticism of the writings of Varga or Trainin, 
or of earlier textbooks, and makes only passing reference to their treatment of the 
subject (p. 5). Cf. the criticism by B. S. Mankovsky, at a meeting in honour of Lenin’s 
8oth anniversary, on April 2oth, 1950 (Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 7, July 1950, p. 69). 
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surveys the practical conclusions, drawn in Soviet theory, for the 
Eastern European states. 

A preliminary note is required on the term, ‘people’s democracies’, 
and the meaning given to it in Soviet writings. Farberov refers to these 
states as ‘states of the toiling classes, headed by the working-class, 
states of the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, states of a 
new socialist type’.*t Elsewhere he writes: 


People’s democracy in the people’s republics is a democracy of the toiling 
classes, headed by the working class, a broad and full democracy for the 
overwhelming majority of the people, that is, a socialist democracy in 
its character and its trend. In this sense we call it popular.** 


A comparison with terms used earlier brings out at once the contrast 
in interpretation. Varga had used the term ‘democracy of a new type’ 
in his celebrated book. According to a definition there given and 
repeated in his subsequent article, this designation referred to 


such a situation in a country where feudal vestiges — large land holdings — 
are liquidated, where a system of private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction exists but large enterprises in industry, transport and credit are 
state-owned, and where the state itself and its apparatus of violence serve 


the interests, not of the monopolistic bourgeoisie, but of the toilers of town 
and country.** 


Varga was of the opinion that the term ‘new democracy’ brought out 


the newness of the phenomenon and emphasized the fact that the social 
order ‘differs from all hitherto known to us’ and was ‘something com- 
pletely new in the history of mankind’.** The term was, however, 
rejected by Trainin,** who advanced as an alternative expression 
‘democracy of a special type’. This, he thought, laid stress on the 
difference between this and the two basic forms of democracy, pro- 
letarian (socialist) and bourgeois. The term ‘people’s democracy’, which 
in Trainin’s mind accurately enough characterized the popular nature 
of the new states, did not satisfy him, in as much as this was also a 
characteristic of a socialist democracy such as the Soviet Union. 

It can already be seen from this matter of terminology that a major 
difference of emphasis was involved, the earlier view emphasizing the 
‘newness’ or ‘peculiarity’ of the states of Eastern Europe, whereas the 
current version implies their essential resemblance to the socialist 


21 Farberov, p. 6. 

*2 Farberov, p. 32. See also ibid., p. 24. The first and last words of the above 
quotation are rendered in Russian by a single term, narodnaya. 

*3E. S. Varga, Izmenenia v Ekonomike Kapitalizma v Itoge Vtoroi Mirovoi Voiny 
(Changes in the Economics of Capitalism as a Result of the Second World War) 
(Moscow, 1946), p. 14. 

*4 Varga, p. 3. 

5 Trainin, no. 1, p. 4n. 
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character of the Soviet state. The name, ‘democracy of a special type’, 
did not seem to catch on, but the expression ‘new democracy’ was for 
some time in common usage. This was gradually superseded, without 
explanation, during 1948 by the term ‘people’s democracy’, which is 
invariably used at the present time.** 

Another important preliminary question is the composition of the 
category of people’s democracy. For Varga, the group included Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and later, in his article, 
Albania. He noted also that an earlier predecessor, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, had a likeness with these states but had arisen under 
quite different historical conditions. Hungary and Rumania, he 
admitted, although not belonging to this category, were moving in the 
direction of the new order. Trainin was willing to describe as demo- 
cracies of the special type, in varying degrees, all the Eastern European 
states mentioned by Varga, including both Hungary and Rumania, and 
cited as a predecessor in Western Europe the Spanish people’s front 
government of 1936-8. Zhdanov, at the Cominform meeting in Novem- 
ber 1947, referred to Rumania, Hungary and Finland as countries that 
had set out on the path of democratic development, and elsewhere in 
his speech was ready to include the first two in the category of ‘the new 
democratic power’. The Cominform embraced, at this time, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and the 
U.S.S.R. (as well as France and Italy). Thenceforth until the con- 
troversy with Yugoslavia, these Eastern European states, together with 
Albania, were usually taken to comprise the people’s democracies. 
After the Cominform conference of June 1948, Yugoslavia, which had 
not attended, at once ceased to be included in this group. 

The Farberov text-book left unchanged the general category, 
consisting primarily of the states of Central and Southeastern Europe. 
A special leaflet inserted in the book noted that the regime in Yugo- 
slavia had ‘nothing in common with the socialist and democratic 
people’s power’ and was a ‘fascist-Gestapo regime, differing in no way 
from the fascist regimes of Hitler in Germany, Mussolini in Italy, 
Franco in Spain, and Tsaldaris in Greece’. A special chapter of the 
book was devoted to the Mongolian People’s Republic, with attention to 
its special features and different historical conditions.*? The Korean 


26 At the organizational meeting of the Cominform, A. Zhdanov used the older term, 
new democracy, but the organ of the Cominform began to appear under the title, 
For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! See that journal, November roth, 
1947, for Zhdanov’s report. 

*" Farberov, pp. 8, 297-322. Farberov describes the Mongolian People’s Republic 
as a people’s democratic state carrying through a transition directly from feudalism 
to socialism and skipping the stage of capitalism. 

The Politichesky Slovar, published in 1940, had described the Mongolian People’s 
Republic as ‘a bourgeois democratic republic of a new type, laying the foundations 
for a gradual transition to the path of non-capitalist development’ (p. 353). 
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People’s Democratic Republic was said to be omitted only because of 
lack of material available to the author at the time of writing.** China 
has also been treated as a people’s democracy, although not by 
Farberov.** Recent articles, however, have kept to the European group, 


usually referring in their title to the People’s Democracies of Central 
and Southeastern Europe.*° 


1. The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


In examining the substance of the doctrine of the people’s democra- 
cies in its current form, the point of departure must be the conception 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This idea is, of course, central to 
Leninism and Stalinism, and hardly less central to the Marxism from 
which both have developed. It was in the Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme, written in 1875, that Marx made the statement now quoted 


constantly in Soviet writing as justification of the necessity of such a 
proletarian dictatorship: 


Between capitalist and communist society lies the period of the revolu- 
tionary transformation of the one into the other. There corresponds to 
this also a political transition period in which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.** 


Lenin considered the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat ‘the 
very essence of Marx’s teaching’, and in his famous polemic against 
Karl Kautsky in 1918, referred to it as ‘the most important problem of 
the entire proletarian class struggle’.** In his work written on the eve 
of the revolution, The State and Revolution, a central place had been 


28 Farberov, p. 8. 

2® Discussions of Farberov’s book in 1950 (see above, footnote *) indicated that some 
held the view that the Chinese and Korean People’s Republics, and even the German 
and Vietnam Democratic Republics, ought to receive attention in a future edition of 
the text. Columns appearing in Jzvestia and Pravda from December 1949, on the 
people’s democracies regularly included news items from China, northern Korea and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. (See Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. I, NO. 49 et seq.) 

Much earlier Mao Tse-tung ranked the new China with the group by describing it as 
‘a dictatorship of the people’s democracy’, a term used again in Article 1 of the Organic 
Law of the new Chinese People’s Republic. (See for this the Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. 
I, no. 28, pp. 3-9 and no. 42, p. 3.) 

Mao defined this concept as follows: ‘If a state system which is in the hands of the 
people as a whole and not the private possession of the bourgeoisie, is supplemented 
by the leadership of the working class, it amounts to a dictatorship of people’s demo- 
cracy.’ An editorial in the Cominform organ later stated that, unlike the European 
people’s democracies, the Chinese form was not a dictatorship of the proletariat, since 
it was based on a united front of several classes and was not confronted directly with the 
task of building socialism. (For a Lasting Peace, September 29th, 1950). 

* For example, see Sov. Gos. i Pravo, no. 7, 1950. 

31 Karl Marx Selected Works (New York, no date), II, p. 577. 

82 The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky (V. I. Lenin, Selected 
Works, New York, no date, VII, pp. 119, 118 resp.). Cf. Lenin’s statement in 1920: 
“The question of the dictatorship | of the proletariat is the fundamental question of the 


vee working class movement in all capitalist countries without exception.’ (Ibid., 
Pp. 241.) 
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occupied by this question, ‘one of the most remarkable and most 
important ideas of Marxism on the subject of the state’.** Lenin went 
so far as to argue that a Marxist is ‘one who extends the acceptance of the 
class struggle to the acceptance of the dictatorship of the proletariat’ .** 
It was in this remarkable pattern of forthcoming revolution that Lenin 
uttered the phrase which now forms the cornerstone of the doctrine 
of the people’s democracies as proletarian dictatorships: 


The forms of the bourgeois state are extremely varied, but in essence 
they are all the same: in one way or another, in the last analysis, all these 
states are inevitably the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. The transition from 
capitalism to Communism will certainly create a great variety and abund- 
ance of political forms, but in essence there will inevitably be only one: 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.** 


Stalin, following in Lenin’s footsteps, considered ‘the fundamental 
thing in Leninism’ as ‘the problem of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the elaboration of this problem, the substantiation and concretization of 
this problem’.** Moreover the whole body of Leninism, including 
naturally this central doctrine, was considered not merely a Russian 
phenomenon but an international one, ‘suitable and essential for all 


countries without exception, including the developed capitalist coun- 
tries’.*’ 


In view of this array of authorities on the subject, it is surprising, to 
say the least, that such eminent exponents of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism as Trainin and Varga, and the hardly less distinguished 
Leontiev, considered the doctrine inapplicable to the people’s demo- 
cracies of the early post-war years.** Trainin, for instance, while paying 
lip service to this central doctrine of Marxism, argued that the most 
important task, ‘in the given concrete historical conditions’, was ‘the 


33 The State and Revolution (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, p. 24). 

34 Tbid., p. 33. As early as 1902 Lenin successfully insisted on the inclusion in the 
programme of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party of a paragraph referring 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat as a necessary condition for the social revolution, 
and in 1917 urged, again successfully, such a statement in the party programme. 
also became a fundamental principle of the programme of the Communist Inter- 
national. (See Lenin, Sel. Works, II, pp. 225-6; VI, p. 113; VII, p. 473, note 241; 
X, »PP: 162-79.) 

The State and Revolution, ibid., p. 

*° Problems of Leninism (Moscow, Aah. p. 120. Indeed Stalin even defined Lenin- 
ism in terms of this concept (ibid., p. 2). 

37 Tbid., p. 121. Cf. ibid., pp. 1, 91, 119. In an address before the Comintern in 
1928, Stalin, however, spoke of three types of countries in respect of the development 
of a proletarian dictatorship: highly developed capitalist countries, countries with a 
moderately developed capitalism, such as Poland or pre-February Russia, and colonial 
countries. In the first case, the revolution would lead directly to a proletarian dictator- 
ship; in the second group of states, an ‘intermediate stage’ would have to be passed 
through, comparable to ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry’. (Stalin, 
Sochinenia, vol. XI, pp. 155-6.) 

38 Varga, p. 3; Trainin, no. 1, p. 13; Leontiev, pp. 68-9. 
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defence of democratic achievements against internal, and especially 
external, reaction, on an enlarged national basis’. The earliest voice to 
bring the idea of the proletarian dictatorship back into the centre of 
things was the economist, E. S. Lazutkin, who in the course of a severe 
criticism of Varga’s writings proceeded to identify the people’s demo- 
cracy and Soviet power, both of them being forms of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.** This anticipated the speech of Dimitrov in Decem- 
ber 1948, now the authoritative source for the theory of people’s 
democracy. In an extended analysis of the nature and role of the people’s 
democracy, Dimitrov enunciated the thesis: 


In accordance with the Marxist-Leninist view, the Soviet regime and 
the people’s democratic regime are two forms of one and the same power — 
the power of the working class, allied with the toilers of town and country, 
and heading this alliance. These are two forms of the proletarian dictator- 
ship. *° 


Farberov gives a similar formulation of the new thesis. Quoting 
Lenin and Dimitrov, as well as Marx, he wrote that the state existing 
in the period of transition from capitalism to socialism is ‘in its essence 
a revolutionary dictatorship of the working class’, and that the people’s 
democratic regime, like the Soviet regime, was a form of the proletarian 
dictatorship, successfully fulfilling the functions of such a state. 


Difference in political forms between the Soviet Union and the states 
of the people’s democracy did not alter this fact. 


In determining the essence of the state, the decisive aspect is not the 
mere form of political organization, but the content which forms the flesh 
and blood of the given organization. The content of the people’s demo- 
cracy is the dictatorship of the proletariat. ** 


2. Proletarian Rule and the Communist Party 


For Lenin and Stalin, the essential content of the proletarian dictator- 
ship was the control of political power by the working class, guided and 
led by its vanguard, the Communist Party. Marx and Engels, like 
Lenin and Stalin, had believed strongly in the uniquely revolutionary 
capacity of the working class or proletariat and the necessity of pro- 
letarian leadership of the revolution and of the state founded by the 


%® Lazutkin, p. 106. 

 Dimitrov’s concluding speech at the Bulgarian party congress, Politichesky 
Otchet Ts. K. BRP (K), p. _130. 

“1 Farberov, pp. 24-34, in particular p. 30. 

Varga has now fully accepted this characterization of the people’s democracies. See 
= Varga, Against the Reformist Tendencies in Works on Imperialism’, Voprosy 

iki, no. 3, 1949, summarized in Soviet Studies, vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 172-5; trans- 

tated in full i in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. I, no. 19, pp. 3-9. 
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revolution.‘? Lenin and Stalin, facing the presence of a peasant 
majority in Russia, recognized the importance of an alliance with the 
peasantry but did not thereby abandon the belief in the desirability of 
proletarian leadership. Stalin in particular explicitly equated the 
dictatorship of the proletariat with an alliance of the working class with 
the other labouring masses of the peasantry so as to ensure the guiding 
role of the working class in the alliance.** In applying this concept of 
proletarian direction and the accompanying idea of Communist 
leadership, Lenin and Stalin went beyond Marx and Engels in insisting 
on the role of the Communist Party as ‘the vanguard’ or ‘political 
leader’ of the proletariat.‘¢ Basing himself on the position taken by 
Lenin, Stalin declared that the Communist Party was ‘the main guiding 
force in the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat’.‘* Referring 
to the alliance of the proletariat with the peasantry, Stalin wrote: 


This special form of alliance consists in that the leader in the state, the 
leader in the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat is one party, the 
party of the proletariat, the party of the Communists, which does not and 
cannot share that leadership with other parties. ** 


Supporting his argument directly with this quotation from Stalin, 
Farberov described the dictatorship of the proletariat in the people’s 
democracies as a special form of alliance between the proletariat and the 
working masses, in which the leading force is the working class and the 
leading party the Communist Party. “The content of people’s demo- 
cracy, as also of Soviet power, is determined by the Marxist-Leninist 
leadership of the Communist party.’*’ 

In the early phase of Soviet discussions this view was not stated so 
bluntly and unreservedly. Nonetheless, almost without exceptions, 
the leading role of the working class and of the Communist Parties in 
the revolutions in Eastern Europe and in the resulting political systems 
was emphasized. The general view was that the state had become an 
organ of the ‘toiling masses’, in particular the working class and the 
peasantry, and that political power was therefore in the hands of the 
‘people’, as distinct from the former ruling classes, the landed pro- 
prietors and the bourgeoisie. The leadership of the proletariat in this 
alliance of the exploited classes, and of the Communist Parties in the 


42 See for example “The Manifesto of the Communist Party’ (Marx, Sel. Works, 
I, pp. 219,227); Marx’s Address to the Communist League (1850), (A Handbook of 
Marxism, London 1935, p. 66); The Civil War in France (Marx, Sel. Works, II, pp. 
502-3); letter of Engels in 1894 (Marx and Engels, Correspondence, pp. 519-23). 

43 Problems, pp. 89-90, 214-5, 262-3. 

44 Tbid., pp. 73-80. 

“ Thid., p. 134. 

Problems, pp. 127-8, Cf. ibid., pp. 181-2. Cf. Lenin, ‘Left Wing’ Communism, An 
natu Disorder (Lenin, Sel. Works, X, pp. 87-90). 
47 Farberov, pp. 35, 36. 
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National Fronts and coalition governments was also openly admitted. 
However, exclusive rule of the state by one class or one party was not 
at this time considered to be either the prevailing situation or the trend 
of the future. Nonetheless Trainin, for one, spoke quite emphatically 
of the continuing effort of the working class for ‘hegemony’ in the 
general democratic movement.‘* Varga spoke much more loosely of 
the political rule of the ‘toilers’ and was later sharply called to task for 
his neglect of the decisive role of the proletariat and of the Com- 
munist Parties. ** 

Farberov was ready to admit that the exclusive rule (edinovlastiye) 
of the proletariat and the undivided leadership of the Communist 
Party had not been established at once, and believed it necessary to 
treat the people’s democratic order ‘in its process of creation, develop- 
ment and consolidation’.*° The reorganization of the National Fronts 
and of the parties constituting the coalitions, and the establishment of 
undisputed hegemony of the Communist Parties in these fronts and 
coalitions was the procedure by which the ‘development’ and ‘consolida- 
tion’ of the dictatorships of the proletariat were being achieved in those 


countries. At various dates in late 1947 and early 1948, in Farberov’s 
view, 


the sovereignty of the proletariat in alliance with the toiling peasantry, was 


consolidated, and the leadership of the Communist Party became undivided 
and generally recognized. By this time the principles of proletarian power 
had been completely victorious in the countries of the people’s democracy.** 


3. The People’s Democratic Revolution 


What was the nature of the revolutions which brought the people’s 
democratic states into existence? Were they bourgeois-democratic 
or socialist revolutions? 

The people’s democratic systems were established, writes Farberov, 
‘in the course of an anti-fascist, anti-capitalist, people’s democratic 
revolution’.** A special feature of this revolution was ‘the combining 
of the tasks of national liberation from foreign aggressors with the tasks 
of social liberation of the toilers from domestic oppressors’. This 
revolution, in his view, had an anti-capitalist character from the 
beginning, undermining the bases of capitalism, transferring power to 
the toilers, and laying the foundations for the transition to socialism. 


48 See, for instance, Trainin, no. 1, p. 13. 

4° Lazutkin, p. 105. 

 Farberov, p. 25. The dynamic and developing character of the people’s demo- 
cratic system is important in regard to other features of the — See below, pp. 
22-3, and cf. Farberov, pp. 17-26, and his article, ‘New Features . 

51 Farberov, p. 26. Cf. Stalin, Problems, pp. 181-2. 

52 Farberov, pp. 13 ff. 
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It also fulfilled a number of the tasks of a bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion, such as, for instance, the liquidation of feudal vestiges. There was, 
according to Farberov, a constant dynamic development of the people’s 
democratic regimes, marked by two main phases. The early phase was 
featured by profound democratic transformations such as the agrarian 
reforms, the nationalization of industry and the creation of a new state 
apparatus: the second phase, still continuing, was characterized by the 
laying of the foundations of socialism, through such measures as further 
nationalization, the reorganization of agriculture, long-term planning 
and consolidation of the position of the workers and the Communist 
parties. 

Farberov does not go so far as to term the whole revolutionary altera- 
tion a socialist revolution.** A more emphatic viewpoint was expressed 
by Professor Mankovsky, who roundly asserted that these were not 
‘bourgeois democratic’ revolutions, in spite of the participation of some 
bourgeois elements and the fulfilment of some of the tasks of such a 
revolution. They were ‘revolutions of a socialist type’, ‘socialist 
revolutions in as much as the working class and the toiling masses of the 
peasantry were the decisive class forces, determining their development 
and direction’.** 

This view is somewhat reminiscent of Marx’s theory of the ‘ permanent 
revolution’,** and still more so of the theory evolved by Lenin in his 
interpretation of the Russian revolution of 1905. Lenin had looked upon 
that as a bourgeois revolution, yet with elements of a socialist revolution 
present. Victory would lead to a ‘revolutionary democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry’; the proletariat would understand 
the need for ‘the utmost utilization of the democratic revolution for a 
most successful further struggle of the proletariat for socialism’.** 
It was this theory, in a sense, that Lenin applied in 1917, when under 
his leadership the bourgeois-democratic revolution passed over directly 
and at once into a proletarian revolution. In words that could easily 
be applied to the course of events in the people’s democracies, Lenin in 
1918 justified this policy: 

First with the ‘whole’ of the peasantry against the monarchy, the land- 
lords, the mediaeval regime (and to that extent, the revolution remains 

53 In the discussion of his dissertation Farberov was charged with insufficiently 


clearly defining the socialist character of the revolution — a charge which he denied. 
Loy ea was however repeated in the discussion of his book (see above, footnotes 
an 


54 “Class essence ...’, p. 7 
55 Marx, ‘Letter to the Communist League’ (1850). (A Handbook of Marxism, pp. 
60-71. Cf. the article by M. Heitzman, ‘Events Behind the Iron Curtain’, International 
Journal, vol. IV, no. 4, 1940, pp. 291-310). 
56 Lenin, Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution (New York, 
1935, Little Lenin Library, no. 22), p. 74. Cf. a similar statement strangely applicable 
to recent trends in Eastern Europe (ibid., pp. 109-10). 
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bourgeois, bourgeois-democratic). Then, with the poorest peasants, with 
the semi-proletarians, with all the exploited, against capitalism, including 
the rural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, and to that extent the revolution 
becomes a socialist one. To attempt to raise an artificial Chinese wall 
between the first and second revolutions, to separate them by anything 
else than the degree of preparedness of the proletariat and the degree of 
unity with the poor peasants, is monstrously to distort Marxism, to vul- 
garize it, to put liberalism in its place.*’ 


Similar arguments are used by Stalin to buttress his generalization 
‘that the bourgeois-democratic revolution, in a more or less developed 
country, must under such circumstances verge upon the proletarian 
revolution, that the former must pass into the other’.°* In the case of 
Russia, the first stage of the revolution, extending from 1905 to Febru- 
ary 1917, wrote Stalin in 1927, had been a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, under the slogan of ‘a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry’. The second stage of the revolution, 
from February to October 1917, was a Socialist revolution, under the 
slogan of ‘a Socialist dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor 
peasantry’. The October Revolution, although primarily socialist, had 
also bourgeois-democratic purposes, thought Stalin. There was an 
‘interweaving of the direct Socialist tasks of the dictatorship with the 
task of completing the bourgeois revolution’.** 

The early post-war theories of the people’s democracies recognized 
that the revolutions of 1944-5 were directed not only against foreign 
aggressors but also against their native agents—the former ruling 
classes, landlords and capitalists, and involved profound social and 
economic transformations in the shape of agrarian reforms, nationaliza- 
tion of industries, planning, nationality policies of a new kind, and basic 
alterations in political structure. The leadership of the working class 
was, as we have noted, stressed, and socialism was considered as being 
on the agenda. Yet the revolutions were never described as socialist or 
proletarian, nor were they usually described as transitions to such a goal 
through a continuing or permanent revolution. Leontiev came closer to 
the latter view than others, quoting another remark of Lenin’s as to the 
lack of a ‘Chinese wall’ between the bourgeois and socialist revolutions, 
and arguing, with Lenin, that only struggle would determine the victory 
of the latter. *° 

It is strange that this line of argument, so admirably buttressed in the 

57 The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, 
a 2 Pyoblems, p. 22. Cf. Stalin’s statement: “The hegemony of the proletariat [that is, 
in the bourgeois-democratic revolution] was the embryo of, and the transition stage to, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat’ (ibid., p. 41). See also pp. 122-3. 


5° Ibid., pp. 175-86, 187-96, especially p. 179. See also above, note *”. 
® Leontiev, p. 79. 
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writings of both Lenin and Stalin, and so easy to fit to the course of 
events in the people’s democracies, has not been adopted in current 
theories. Yet it has not been argued that there was a transition from 
one type of revolution to another, from a bourgeois-democratic to a 
socialist, but rather that there has been a continuous development and 
extension of one revolution, anti-capitalist in its earliest phase and ever 
growing in its socialist character in the course of its development. It 
has been treated as a new type of revolution, a ‘people’s democratic 
revolution’, closer to a socialist or proletarian than to a bourgeois 
revolution, and therefore comparable in essence to the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia. 

A very important feature distinguishing these revolutions from the 
Bolshevik model, however, was the absence of accompanying civil 
war. This special characteristic of the people’s democratic path to 
socialism was said to be the result of the presence of the Red Army, 
which prevented the seizure of power by the former ruling classes and 
discouraged their resort to civil war against the new order.** What 
Lenin had considered a rare exception — the absence of civil war in a 
socialist revolution — had now occurred in half a dozen small countries, 
neighbours of a large, socialist country. ** 


4. The Smashing of the Bourgeois State 


The smashing of the bourgeois state, and as a corollary, the erection 
of a new state, were regarded by Lenin as inevitable concomitants of a 
successful proletarian revolution. He described Marx’s conclusion, 
based on the experience of the French revolution of 1848, as to the need 
for breaking up the state machinery, ‘the chief and fundamental thesis 
in the Marxian doctrine of the state’.** Much of Lenin’s famous essay 
The State and Revolution was devoted to a further elaboration of the 
thesis there succinctly stated: 


61 Farberov, pp. 13-4. Both Varga and Trainin ascribed the victory of the revolu- 
tions - alia to the existence of the Soviet Union and its moral and diplomatic 
suppo 

- Sante had believed in the inevitability of a civil war in a socialist revolution. 
(Lenin, Sel. Works (1918), vol. VII, pp. 337-8.) He admitted the possibility of an 
exception in a small state adjacent to a big one where the socialist revolution had been 
accomplished but did not consider it probable. (Lenin, Sochinenia, 4th edition, vol. 
XXIIL, pp. 57-8.) Cf. Stalin’s doubts as to the possibilities of a peace *eful development 
as long as the capitalist encirclement continues. (Problems, p. 35.) 

88 The State and Revolution (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, p. B). ‘All the revolutions 
perfected this machine instead of smashing it,’ Marx had said. (‘The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, Marx, Sel. Works, II, p. 413.) Lenin emphasized the 
conclusions drawn by Marx and Engels from the experience of the Commune, in 

particular in the letter to Dr. Kugelmann on April 12th, 1871: ‘. . . the next attempt of 
the French revolution will be no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucratic- 
military machine from one hand to another, but to smash it, and this is essential for every 
real people’s revolution on the Continent’ (ibid., II, pp. 528-9). 
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Revolution must not mean that the new class will command, govern with 


the aid of the old state machine, but that this class will smash this machine 
and command, govern with the aid of a mew machine.** 


This was the core of Lenin’s view of the state, differentiating it 
sharply from the ‘opportunist’ view concerning the possibility of a 
peaceful, non-violent transition to socialism within the framework of 
the existing bourgeois democratic state and endorsing the necessity of 
a violent, destructive approach to the existing state. Utterly convinced 
that bourgeois democracy, even in its most democratic form, was but a 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, Lenin saw no ‘middle course between 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat’? and no possibility that ‘the most profound revolution in the 
history of mankind’ might ‘proceed within the old framework of the old 
bourgeois parliamentary democracy .. .’** 

Stalin did little more than emphasize these doctrines in a form 
brooking no exceptions. 


The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot arise as the result of the peace- 
ful development of bourgeois society and of bourgeois democracy; it can 
arise only as the result of the smashing of the bourgeois state machine, the 
bourgeois army, the bourgeois bureaucratic machine, the bourgeois police. ** 


The thought that the radical transformations of a proletarian revolution 
‘can be carried out peacefully, within the framework of bourgeois 
democracy, which is adapted to the rule of the bourgeoisie’, is ridi- 
culed.*? 

It is also clear that when Lenin wrote of the state, he was thinking 
primarily of the bureaucracy, the police and the standing army, and 
when he wrote of smashing the state, he was thinking primarily of the 
replacement of these particular institutions by new revolutionary ones. ** 
In this respect he was but following Marx and Engels who thought of 
the state in similar terms and urged not the total abolition of the existing 
state machinery so much as the ‘lopping off’ of the ‘worst sides’ of the 
state after the revolution.*® For Lenin, it was the growth of these 
institutions of the state in England and America which made the 
violent smashing of the .state inevitable there, contrary to the view 


64 Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, p. 107. 

65 Theses and Report on Bourgeois Democracy and the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat (1919), (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, pp. 229, 230). 
Pi Problems, pp. 33-4. Cf. Stalin, The October Revolution (New York, 1934), pp. 
35-9. 

8? Problems, p. 126. 

68 The State and Revolution, ibid., pp. 28-9; Letters from Afar (Collected Works of 
V. I. Lenin, XX, Book I, p. 50. 

°° Engels, in his 1891 introduction to the Manifesto (Marx, Sel. Works, II, p. 460). 
See also Marx, The Civil War in France, ibid., I, pp. 495, 500. Cf. Can the Bolsheviks 
Retain State Power? (Lenin, Sel. Works, VI, especially pp. 265-8). 
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occasionally expressed by Marx and Engels.’ Stalin, in discussing the 
possibility of ‘exceptions’ in England or America, was even more 
emphatic in declaring that ‘the law of violent proletarian revolution, the 
law of the smashing of the bourgeois state machine as a preliminary 
condition for such a revolution, is an inevitable law of the revolutionary 
movement in the imperialist countries of the world’."* 

The Soviet writers of the earlier post-war period were faced with the 
fact of the emergence of new states in Eastern Europe which preserved 
many of the characteristics of parliamentary democracy and even some 
of the forms and institutions of the pre-war states in certain countries. 
How was this to be reconciled with the doctrine of the smashing of the 
state? Trainin hewed close to the traditional view by arguing that the 
historic necessity of ‘the destruction of the bureaucratic-military govern- 
ment machine’ had been demonstrated in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
where new armies and new systems of government had arisen during or 
at the close of the war.’* Varga, however, went off the rails, in a Marxist 
sense, by asserting that the old state apparatus had not been ‘demoli- 
shed’, as in the Soviet Union, but ‘is being reorganized by means of an 
uninterrupted inclusion in it of partisans of the new regime’.”* 

Recent theorists, accepting the proletarian character of the revolutions, 
have held to the doctrine of the smashing of the state. Differences in 
the process in Eastern Europe as compared with Soviet Russia have 
been noted, however. Farberov pointed out that in these states the 
task of smashing the old state apparatus and creating a new one could 
not be accomplished by a single act but was ‘a long, revolutionary 
process, closely bound up with the whole development of the people’s 
democracy’.’** Differences manifested themselves in the several coun- 
tries, too. In all, however, as a consequence of a chain of developments, 
‘A new state apparatus, serving the toilers and defending their interests, 
had been established. All the instruments of power — the army, police 
(militia), punitive organs, the intelligence service and the administrative 
apparatus — are in the hands of the toilers.’*® 

The differences between the process in Soviet Russia and the people’s 
democracies was further elaborated by Professor Mankovsky, who 
pointed out that the smashing of the old state had occurred without 
civil war in the latter and at a slower tempo than in Soviet Russia. 
There was moreover a difference in procedure within the group of 
people’s democracies, depending on whether the German occupation 


% The State and Revolution, ibid., p. 37; The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, p. 125). 

71 Problems, p. 35. Cf., ibid., p. 124. 

72 Trainin, no. 1, p. 7, and no. 3, pp. 6-10. 

78 Varga, p. 3. This was subjected to bitter criticism by Lazutkin, p. 104. 

74 Farberov, p. 21. See also Yudin’s article in Voprosy Filosofit, no. 1, 1949, p. 5°. 

7 Farberov, p. 24. 
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had destroyed the pre-war state apparatus or had used it for its own 
purposes. In the former cases, such as Poland, the defeat of Germany 
itself brought about the simultaneous and complete liquidation of the 
existing state apparatus; in the latter cases, such as Bulgaria, the state 
was ‘gradually, in a fundamental fashion, reorganized’ by the replace- 
ment of reactionary elements by new officials.’* 


H. Gorpon SKILLING 


(to be concluded) 


76 “Class Essence...’, pp. 11-2. Cf. his chapter in Teoria Gosudarstva i Prava 
(pp. 462-3), for a slightly different formulation, Farberov’s book was criticized in 
discussion for suggesting that some parts of the state in specific countries had been 
‘reorganized’ or ‘amended’, whereas in fact whatever old organizational forms were 
retained ceased to be organs of the bourgeois state, and became organs of the new 
proletarian state. 





REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 
THE PAVLOV CONFERENCE 


Editors’ note: The prominence given to the Pavlov conference in the Soviet 
press was similar to that of the Marr discussion a few weeks earlier and the 
Lysenko conference in 1948. We publish the following account of the con- 
ference by way of experiment, for its specialist treatment of problems in 
natural science may be considered to go outside the scope of a sociological 
journal. There seems, however, to be no way of fairly reporting the Pavlov 
conference without attempting to explain the gist of at least some of these 
specialist problems to the lay reader. The aim of the conference was to define 
the distinctive Soviet practice of an important branch of science, and one 
moreover which has a close bearing on the biological nature of man as a 
social animal and which is likely, therefore, to influence the work of the social 
sciences in the USSR. For these reasons we publish this report by a British 
practitioner in the same specialist field rather than omit a treatment of the 
conference or attempt a report by a non-specialist. 


In Moscow, on June 28th, 1950, there began a joint session of The 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and The Academy of Medical 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. — the aim of which was to review and discuss 
the development of the physiology of the nervous system as elaborated 
by Pavlov and his successors and to promote its application to man’s 
needs. The conference was attended by 1400 Soviet physiologists, 
medical scientists, philosophers, psychologists, biologists, and others. 
It was opened by Academician S. I. Vavilov, President of the Academy 
of Sciences and by Prof. I. P. Razenkov, Vice-President of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences, and there followed a lecture by Acad. K. M. 
Bykov entitled “The development of the ideas of I. P. Pavlov (problems 
and perspectives)’ and one by Prof. A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky entitled 
‘Paths of development of the ideas of I. P. Pavlov in the Pathophysiology 
of the Higher Nervous Activity’. The conference ended on July 4th, 
1950 after discussions in which prominent figures in relevant branches 
of science took part, and closing speeches by Bykov and Ivanov- 
Smolensky which summed up the proceedings. All this was dealt with 
at length in Pravda, June 29th-July 9th inclusive, which published the 
opening speeches and lectures in full and subsequent speeches in an 
abridged form. 

In Pravda, July 14th, there was published a directive of a joint 
scientific session of the two Academies which surveyed the work of the 
conference and specified certain action to be taken by The Presidium 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences and The Presidium of the Academy 

34 
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of Sciences and asked The Ministry of Higher Education and ‘The 
Ministry of Public Health to reconsider research and educational 
programmes. In Pravda, July 28th pp. 2-3, a considered statement on 
conclusions to be drawn from the conference was given by Yuri 
Zhdanov (a member of the powerful Secretariat of the Academy of 
Sciences which was instituted after the Lysenko conference in 1948) 
which may be taken in principle as the official Party view (this article 
is mentioned below). 

Of interest, too, were letters and articles which appeared in the 
medical press, in Pravda and in the Literaturnaya Gazeta, both before 
and after the conference. 


INTRODUCTION 


In approaching a review of this kind one becomes aware of one’s own 
prejudices and differing values and it may be advantageous to mention 
some of these if only to make way for a clearer evaluation of the basic 
scientific problems. 

The ruthlessness of criticism directed against certain individuals such 
as L. A. Orbeli, Beritov, Lena Stern, P. K. Anokhin and others is 
striking and one feels inclined to sympathize with them in what must be 
a very bitter experience after years of endeavour. It is true that credit 
is given for what has been achieved by them, but this does little to 
alleviate the failure that is theirs, when their fellow scientists turn so 
unanimously against them. The fact that much of the criticism appears 
well grounded only makes their failure more complete and tragic. 
Bykov gives his reason for this inhumanity by stating: ‘I should like all 
the people I have mentioned in my report to understand me correctly. 
I have the highest regard for our physiologists and biologists, but it 
should always be remembered that service to the people stands above 
all. In the face of the great tasks of.science, everything personal is 
relegated to a secondary plane.’ Although there will no doubt be per- 
sonal and group rivalries permeating developments of this kind, there 
is no reason to attribute great significance to them. It seems that the 
above explanation is adequate, for Bykov has emphasized in other works 
the value of Science in the war against Nazism and its importance for 
the U.S.S.R. in peace and for mankind too, and no doubt, would argue 
with some justice that lives, health and happiness are at stake if scientific 
progress is impeded and that therefore it is hypocritical to stress the 
social disgrace of a few individuals — a small sacrifice on the altar of 
scientific progress as they see it. 

All contestants try to base their views on the official philosophy of the 
U.S.S.R., namely, dialectical materialism, and express their opposing 
ideas in its terminology. It may also be of some consolation to Western 
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scientists who are apprehensive at the intrusion of this philosophy into 
what is understood as scientific method in the West that the work of 
the above scientists has been so severely dealt with, for it means that 
whatever importance is given to this philosophy in formulating approved 
scientific theories and in promoting scientific progress, it has not 
supplanted the need for success in practice as a long term criterion for 
truth in the U.S.S.R. (of course Marxism claims to be based on practice 
in any case). This was especially true for Orbeli and Stern, both of 
whom had, on a basis of certain physiological research, initiated forms of 
treatment which were subsequently discredited in the opinion of Soviet 
workers, owing to the lack of success in practice. 

Another tendency which strikes the Western mind is the lack of 
selectivity and discrimination in assessing scientific achievement. 
Foreign scientists are generally condemned as a whole — except 
perhaps Darwin. American physiologists are accused of vitiating 
Pavlov’s work. This is true in some cases. ? 

Soviet scientists seem to consider that such workers are wholly and 
always wrong, which does not necessarily follow, for all are capable of 
sound work even on strictly Pavlovian lines, provided this does not 
touch on their particular misconceptions; and there are other American 
scientists who are consistently developing Pavlovian conceptions. 

Similarly Freud and psychoanalysis are condemned by Bykov as 
‘anti-scientific’.. There is no attempt to discriminate between Freud’s 
scientific method of ‘free association’, his theories based upon the facts 
observed by this method, and his speculative works.’ 

Sherrington’s work too is condemned as a whole, on grounds of the 
psychophysical parallelism and idealistic outlooks which he adopts in his 


1 Here are some examples of my own choice from American publications. Watson 
in his book entitled Behaviourism on p. 33 states that ‘Conditioned responses can 
be extinguished ... Lack of practice extinguishes them’. This shows that Watson 
did not understand ‘negative conditioning or extinction which in fact is established by 
non-reinforcement of a positively conditioned signal (which actually requires practice 
and which is different from the ‘fading away’ process which occurs from disuse of 
positive conditioning). Additional evidence is available on p. 181: ‘By presenting the 
candle flame many times [to a child] and each time letting it just heat the finger enough 
to produce withdrawal of the hand, a negative conditioned response can be built up’ (my 
italics and insertion). This, in fact, is a positive conditioned response based on a pro- 
tective reflex, for negative conditioning always entails inhibition, i.e. withholding of a 
response. This faulty interpretation of Pavlov’s work is also evident in more recent 
workers in U.S.A. such as Masserman, as shown in his book Behaviour and Neurosis. 
Besides confusing positive and negative conditioned stimuli in the above manner, 
Masserman talks of conditioning emotions and so on, which is, of course, a departure 
from the strictly reflexological understanding of physiological conditioning. (Pavlov 
himself was guilty of this type of error at times.) 

* It may be well to realize that it is probable that Freud’s work would receive a 
similar cavalier treatment at a physiological congress in this country, for it is natural that 
those who actually practise the free associative, psychoanalytic technique and of course 
who also have the necessary discriminating, scientifically disciplined, mind are more 
capable of assessing the validity and limitations of this technique. Physiologists are not 
generally qualified in the former respect. 
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later speculative works such as Man on His Nature, and such a scientific 
classic as The Integrative Action of the Nervous System is thereby 
rejected even though in it Sherrington is the consistent and thorough- 
going scientific materialist. Of course, judged in such a manner, 
Pavlov’s own scientific achievements would stand condemned for he 
too was a scientific materialist who yet expressed orthodox religious 
views from time to time.* 

A slightly more selective attitude is expressed by Y. Zhdanov who, 
in assessing Orbeli’s shortcomings, writes: 


Of course it is proper to take into account in any scientific work the 
achievements of other scientists, including those abroad. But that is not 
the point. The point is that Academician Orbeli’s scientific interests and 
work methods were formulated not so much under Pavlov’s influence as 
under the influence of Western European tie with their meta- 
physical and idealist concepts.‘ 


I am conscious of the tremendous range and complexity of the 
subjects merely touched upon in this review and, of course, as a stranger 
to Soviet Russian society, there must be much that escapes my under- 
standing or even my perception. The criticisms that have been offered 
have been made from the standpoint of a scientific materialism which 
acknowledges the labours of men of all creeds and colours, all nations 
and societies. 


3 Pavlov was the son of a priest and was himself prepared for the priesthood but 
decided at the age of twenty-one to leave the seminary for St. Petersburg University 
to study medicine. (See Wortis J., Soviet Psychiatry, pp. 27 and 39; Lectures on Con- 
ditioned Reflexes, vols. I and II translated by W. Horsley Gantt). When, following the 
revolution of 1917, there was discrimination against the sons of priests in favour of the 
working class, Pavlov resigned his professorship in protest, asserting that he too was 
the son of a priest. 

That he regarded religion highly is shown by this statement on psychical experience: 
‘All human resources—art, religion, literature, philosophy, historical science—all 
these unite to cast a beam of light into this mysterious darkness.’ Cf. vol. I, p. 80, 
Nobel Prize speech 1904. 

* He is referring to Hering, Wundt, Helmholtz and others who worked on sensory 
organs in the nineteenth century. One hopes that Soviet scientists will note this, for 
future use—particularly the first part of it. The excessively purist view expressed i in 
its latter part is typical of the over-simplification characterizing Soviet scientific and 
philosophical criticism at present, for in actual fact scientists of any ideology whatso- 
ever may amass demonstrable facts which are ‘grist to anyone’s mill’ and, with due 
care, may serve to support or refute any scientific theoretical system. One can admire 
the Russians’ attempts consciously to direct scientific research in ways that may yield 
quick and rich results for their country or mankind, but the temerity with which they 
do this bespeaks a naive belief in man’s ability to think straight (even with the help of 
their own or any other application of dialectical materialism) without frequent recourse 
to confirmatory experiment, and may in the end defeat their high purpose, especially 
if they continue to reject demonstrated facts and valid and proven scientific methods, 
however suspect the source, and they may even lose by refusing to give Western 
scientific theories and hypotheses due consideration from what is, in effect, simple 
prejudice puffed up by high-sounding philosophical terms. 
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PAVLOV’S CRITICS ARE CRITICIZED 


Throughout a long and active life as a physiologist, Pavlov dominated 
Russian science and many hundreds of his students came to occupy 
prominent academic positions throughout Russia and indeed all over 
the world. At the beginning of this century® he started to use his 
technique of the conditioned reflex to study the function of the Nervous 
System at first in health and later in disorder — the so-called physiology 
and pathophysiology of the Nervous System respectively. During the 
last ten years or so of his life, he attempted to apply his accumulated 
experimental knowledge to the problems of pathophysiology in human 
beings and this evoked an interest in psychiatry. 

It was inevitable however that others educated in his theory and 
practice should come to have ideas of their own and see what appeared 
to them to be inadequacies, contradictions and fallacies in Pavlov’s 
theoretical constructions for they naturally followed up such ideas as 
their own experience suggested. Pavlov was tolerant of such criticism 
and diversity, and the process had started long before he died in 1936. 
Some diverged because of their own additional work, others were 
influenced by Western European and American neurophysiology which 
had developed more or less independently of the Pavlovian school. * 
Of course Pavlov’s theories to some extent represent the joint efforts 
of many workers for he held regular discussions on his famous ‘Wed- 
nesdays’ and at scientific meetings where points of interest arising in 
the course of scientific research were discussed from all angles before 
Pavlov enunciated his considered view. 

The brunt of the attack on Pavlov’s critics has fallen upon L. A. 
Orbeli, one of the most senior of Pavlov’s colleagues who, according to 
Bykov, succeeded to the direction of three of the four research estab- 
lishments formerly directed by Pavlov himself. These include the so- 
called ‘capital of conditioned reflexes’ at Pavlovo (formerly Koltushi) 
near Leningrad — The Pavlov Institute of Evolutionary Physiology 
and Pathology of Higher Nervous Activity. Orbeli also appears to 
have had considerable influence over many scientific journals dealing 


5 He was awarded the Nobel Prizein 1904 for his work on the digestive glands. 

® Particularly influential in this respect were the schools as represented by Sherring- 
ton, Langley, Dale and others working on inborn and lower reflex function and by 
Adrian, Keith Lucas and others, much of whose work was made possible by the great 
advances in electronic devices which allowed of exact measurements of the minute 
electrical changes occurring when nerve impulses are transmitted to and from the 
central nervous system, and which also made possible recordings of electrical change 
within the central nervous system and brain itself. Also Western European scientists 
such as Hering, Wundt, Helmholtz and their successors who studied the physiology 
of sensory organs and its relationship to consciousness, and Freud and the psycho- 
analysts who clinically studied normal and disordered psychical functions, have all had 
their impact on Soviet science and many of Pavlov’s discivles have modified his 
theories accordingly. 
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with Pavlovian neurophysiology and was accused by several speakers 
of abusing his ‘monopolistic’ position by facilitating publication of the 
work of some of his own followers and discriminating against that of 
workers in his own and other laboratories. 

The main criticisms were enumerated by Bykov and Ivanov-Smolen- 
sky in their introductory lectures and these were repeated and elaborated 
by many other participants. Orbeli, according to them, had not 
discharged the tasks entrusted to him of developing Pavlov’s ideas and 
of waging continual struggle against Western European and American 
bourgeois theories. Bykov gave him credit for the work he had accom- 
plished on the sympathetic nervous system, glands of internal secretion, 
sensory receptors and cerebellum, but indicated that work on the 
cerebral cortex — the highest part of the Central Nervous System and 
centre for conditioned reflex activity in the intact organism — had 
suffered owing to the fact that the resources which should have been 
expended on the study of this had been diverted to developing Orbeli’s 
own ideas which were clearly influenced by foreign values where lower 
levels of nervous function are under more constant investigation. 
Orbeli had also been attempting to study consciousness, subjective 
awareness and so on through the function of sensory organs and had 
resorted to the methods and philosophical positions adopted by Wundt, 
Helmholtz and Hering. His Lectures on Questions of Higher Nervous 
Activity (1949) are criticized on various philosophical grounds. He is 
accused of adopting a psychophysical parallelist attitude and of giving 
priority and greater value to ‘subjective methods’ of experimental 
psychophysiology and it is alleged that in his article “The evolutionary 
Principle in Application to Physiology of the Central Nervous System’ 
(1945) he even criticized adversely the method of conditioned reflexes 
and stated a preference for subjective methods.’ 

Orbeli was also criticized in respect of his conduct as a director of 
research. It was said that he did not allow of free criticism and was 
hostile to those who dared to criticize his work, and even forced them 


7 It is difficult to assess whether these criticisms are justified or not owing to lack of 
the publications referred to. One suspects that they are however, though one also 
suspects the usual philosophical talking at cross purposes when discussions on the 
objective and subjective study of subjective experience take place. It seems, at one 
point, as if Orbeli had considered that he was studying the subjective state subjectively 
when in fact he was actually studying verbal behaviour which he contrasted with the 
behaviour of the rest of the organism, which appears to him as objective. In any event 
he was certainly not given sufficient credit for attempting to elucidate that controversial 
and complex region of the unknown—the interrelationship or unity of mind and body. 
Other workers, including Bykov and Ivanov-Smolensky, while admitting the existence 
of consciousness, simply continue to study secretory and motor responses in the Pav- 
lovian tradition and ignore consciousness as a subject for active scientific study except 
in a very tentative way. The treatment meted out to Orbeli will not encourage others 
to tackle this problem and any venturesome spirit who attempts to do so will require 
to know dialectical materialism and describe his findings in strictly monistic terms in 
order not to come into conflict with official and general beliefs. 
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out of his laboratories. He also lost integiift in work after he had 
allocated it to his subordinates. Instances are quoted, but whether 
these are true or simply expressions of personal animosities on the part 
of aggrieved individuals, cannot be said. In his contribution to the 
joint session commemorating the tenth anniversary of Pavlov’s death 
(published in Russia, 1948) there is no evidence that he grudged honour 
to others, for in it he outlines all the outstanding trends in the physio- 
logy of the higher nervous activity in the U.S.S.R. So far as he men- 
tions his own work he does adopt psychophysical parallelist attitudes 
and indeed quotes Pavlov in support of them. It was recognized in the 
discussion that the Leningrad institutes had suffered as a result of the 
destruction of animals during the war, but it was pointed out that 
Orbeli should have made bigger efforts to re-establish work on con- 
ditioned reflexes. * 

In his own speech Orbeli agreed with the need for criticism and self- 
criticism regardless of rank or personalities. He considered his work 
was in keeping with Pavlov’s ideas and indicated that different opinions 
are held about this. He outlined all the branches of work which had 
been carried out in the institutes under his direction. He admitted that 
he had been unable to organize correctly the critical examination of 
views and work. The teaching on the secondary signalling system was 
backward. He made a resolve to improve. He did not touch on the 
philosophical criticisms levelled against him and tended after his 
admissions to make reservations. This speech was dealt with adversely 
by subsequent speakers and towards the end of the session Orbeli 
spoke again at his own request. As reported in Pravda of July 8th he 
admitted that his first speech was ‘incorrect and unsatisfactory’. He 
accepted the severe criticism of his work as correct, and agreed that he 
had not organized criticism and self-criticism and had neglected the 
most important aspects of Pavlov’s teaching — especially the secondary 
signalling system.’ He had not organized a decisive struggle against 
revisionists of Pavlov’s teaching and had not promoted a fighting spirit 
in order to crush idealist, bourgeois theories and conceptions. He 
again resolved to correct his mistakes. 


8 This is interesting because in such post-war works of the Leningrad institutes as 
filter through to this country, there is a tendency to use scientific protocols of experi- 
mental work done in the 1930’s which is some evidence that new experimental material 
has been scarce. 

® The secondary signalling system is an expression used by Pavlov when attempting 
to view human speech behaviour in the light of his experimental knowledge. To him 
a word appeared as a signal, secondary to a material object. Like this object, the word 
may evoke a conditioned response in so far as it had been associated in the individual 
experience with its object. E.g. the word ‘bread’ may evoke salivatory and motor 
responses similar to those evoked by bread itself. Pavlov would not deny that a word 
may be ‘secondary’ to an abstraction, but being a scientist he proceeds from the simple 
and, though aware of the complex, he accepts that the complex is beyond his grasp 
for immediate purposes. 
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In Meditsinsky Rabotnth (The Medical Worker) of August roth, 1950, 
there was published as from the Ministry of Health of the U.S.S.R. 
and ‘carrying into effect the decision of the session of The Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and the Academy of Medical Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R.’ information that the Collegium [advisory body to the 
Ministry] noted a communication received, informing it that a number 
of organizational steps had been taken. ‘The Institute of Physiology and 
Pathology of The Higher Nervous Activity and The Institute of 
Physiology of the Central Nervous System have been transferred 
administratively to the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Academi- 
cian L. A. Orbeli was relieved of duties as Director of the Pavlov 
Institute of Evolutionary Physiology and Pathology of the Higher 
Nervous Activity. Prof. P. K. Anokhin was relieved of duties as 
Director of the Institute of Physiology of the Academy of Medical 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Prof. M. A. Usiyevich was confirmed in these 
duties.’ 1° 

Prof. P. K. Anokhin was also strongly criticized during the conference 
for his attempts to ‘revise and correct’ Pavlov’s basic concepts. He was 
coupled with Beritov who has also attempted to do this.** 

In his speech at the conference Anokhin admitted mistakes which he 
had made in a book he had written. These doubted Pavlov’s claim to 
priority in discovering conditioned reflexes as Anokhin appears to have 
drawn attention to earlier inspired guesses and chance observation on 
the part of others. He had also stated that Pavlov’s work was analytical 
but now admitted that Pavlov used both analysis and synthesis (i.e. 
Pavlov studied the nervous system in parts and as a whole and regarded 
it as having an analysing and synthesizing function). He admitted 
overestimating the achievements of foreign neurology and physiology. 


10 The most charitable interpretation to be put upon this act is that it is a measure 
to decentralize the organization of the institutes in accordance with the directive of the 
Joint Session published in Pravda on July 14th, which stated: ‘Academician Orbeli, 
at the head of a large group of research institutions, faculties, committees, scientific 
journals and scientific societies, has occupied a monopoly position in physiology which 
is intolerable and contradicts the spirit of Soviet science and hampers its free develop- 
ment.’ However there is no doubt that this will be regarded as ‘punishment’ both in 
the U.S.S.R. and in this country and Orbeli is bound to regard this as a measure of his 
own failure to meet the demands made upon him. He has presumably other institutes 
to direct but the above one was the most important of all. 

11 Both these workers have obviously been influenced by Western European and 
American physiologists, particularly by the Sherrington school, and Beritov by 
Adrian and other workers on the electro-physiology of nervous function. In addition 
Anokhin has come to revise Pavlov’s concept of internal inhibition as a result of work 
of his own. Anokhin is also identified with a theory of functional systems which has 
obviously sprung from Sherrington’s idea of ‘the final common path’ in which effector 
systems are conceived as competing with each other for expression in behavioural 
acts. Anokhin’s Functional Systems is an elaboration of this to include conditioned or 
acquired behaviour. Anokhin’s ‘views were first stated in Russky Fiz. Zh. 1933, vol. 
XVI, no. 5, but a more recent statement is given in the volume commemorating the 
tenth anniversary of Pavlov’s death. 
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It is noteworthy that he did not specifically reject Sherrington’s strictly 
scientific work, though stating that the idealist concepts in Sherring- 
ton’s latest monographs (which are philosophical in content) must be 
criticized. He maintained his basic position regarding cortical inhibition 
and functional systems and pointed out that he had discussed his 
doubts, which date from 1930-31, on Pavlovian theory with Pavlov 
himself. He averred that he did not ‘revise’ Pavlov’s theory but had 
developed it by bringing forward new factual data. His theories were an 
outgrowth of Pavlov’s teaching. He ddmitted that he had not made this 
sufficiently clear. 

Beritov'? himself did not speak at the conference, but his work was 
defended in some measure by Prof. N. N. Dzhidzhishvili as a deepening 
and development of Pavlov’s teaching. (We learn from a review of the 
verbatim report of the conference in Meditsinsky Rabotnik, January 
18th, 1951, that Beritov sent the text of a speech to the conference. 
This was not reported in the Pravda account.) Ivanov-Smolensky 
criticized Beritov’s statement in the monograph of 1947 that “Pavlov’s 
school explores all these peculiar phenomena of life activity of the 
organism of dogs from the point of view of those laws of nervous 
activity which have been established with respect to the spinal cord of a 
decapitated [decerebrate? decorticate?] animal’. Smolensky indicates 
that Pavlov distinguished (1) the laws of activity common to all sectors 
of the nervous system, conductivity, summation; induction etc., and 
(2) specific laws of cortical activity such as higher synthesis and analysis, 
conditioned inhibition, secondary signalling system, etc. 

Prof. V. S. Rusinov took Beritov to task for describing as ‘spon- 
taneous’ the electrical rhythms in the brain.** Another speaker, Prof. 
D. A. Biryukov, dealt with the ‘All or Nothing’ law of nerve stimulation 


12 Beritov published a book in 1932 entitled Individually Acquired Activity of the 
Central Nervous System in which he subjected Pavlov’s theory to critical analysis which 
was based on the fact that it had developed in isolation from general neurophysiology. 
More recently besides publishing his works in the Transactions of the Physiological 
Institute of Beritov (Beritashvili) (N.B. The institute bears his own name, Beritashvili 
being the Georgian version of it) he has published a monograph On the Basic Forms of 
Nervous and Psychonervous Activity (1947). He has obviously been greatly influenced 
by Western physiology and especially electrophysiology, but has done work on similar 
lines himself too. He appears to have attempted to put Pavlov’s general concepts into 
a more specific mould using known electrical phenomena in nervous function to do so. 

18 This ‘spontaneous’ is often used loosely in the West to mean ‘of unknown cause’. 

But such a usage is unscientific to the Soviet scientists (like the ‘spontaneity’ of 
mutations in genetics) as, according to scientific (and Marxist) outlook all material 
phenomena have causal relations. Incidentally Rusinov also claims priority of dis- 
covery of these rhythms for Russian physiology, quoting V. Y. Danilevsky in 1875 and 
I. M. Sechenov in 1882. Also he states that Sechenov did not make the mistake of 
considering them ‘spontaneous’ but suggested a definite cause. Whether this is true 
or not cannot be said until all the evidence is considered. Regarding the usage of the 
word ‘spontaneous’ above, the Russians are, strictly speaking, correct, but in the West 
the ‘spontaneous’ activity is so obviously not spontaneous that it is taken for granted 
that there is a cause. Soviet scientists regard this kind of thing as having a deleterious 
influence on the development of their own science. 
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in similar terms.'* He condemns the term as its ‘metaphysical nature’ 
was unceasingly indicated by the late Academician A. A. Ykhtomsky in 
his discourses and the widespread use of the term in Soviet physiological 
text-books is deplored. 


Prof. P. S. Kupalov of the Institute of Experimental Medicine is also 
criticized by Ivanov-Smolensky for his concepts of ‘shortened forms 
of conditioned reflex’, ‘inner stimulation’, ‘reflexes without a beginning 
and without an end’*. In his speech at the conference Kupalov 
explained why he came to attempt to formulate the above concepts and 
he adheres strictly to objective forms of description. He instances a 
dynamic stereotypy in which the activation of one response by its 
appropriate stimulus evokes a series of others belonging to the stereo- 
typy. He points out how internal nervous processes must be involved 
in this and states that new scientific terms are required in order to 
develop and discuss them. 


The last group to be criticized are those of the Lena Stern school 
who worked on the haemato-encephalic barrier.‘* Prof. D. A. Biryukov, 
who devoted the major part of his speech to criticism of Stern and her 
school (Kassil, Schattenstein, Wallace, Rosin, Zetlin) stated: ‘Denying 
Botkin-Pavlov nervism, Stern and her followers ignored or were silent 
about the works of Pavlov and his school already established as classical 
(theories of sleep, neuroses and others).’ 

One cannot complete this section on the critics of Pavlov’s work 
without mention of Konorski’s excellent Monograph in English 
Conditioned Reflexes and Neuron Organization,'* which was criticized 


14 This is merely a descriptive name which alludes to the fact that a state of excita- 
tion in a single nerve fibre has to grow to a certain level, specific for the fibre in given 
conditions, before it is propagated along the fibre as a nerve impulse. Increasing the 
stimulus does not increase the size of the impulse, though it may increase the fre- 
quency. The term ‘All or Nothing’ is something of a catch phrase and Western 
scientists recognize its pseudo-scientific nature, but this historic name persists. 

16 Here Kupalov is trying to enlarge the scope of Pavlovian neurophysiology to 
include processes which are not strictly reflex in character. Unfortunately he falls into 
— terms like ‘inner experience’ and so is accused of taking a zoo-psychological 
path. 

16 T.e. the selective filter mechanism of the choroid plexuses separating the blood 
from the cerebro-spinal fluid which circulates round the central nervous system. Stern 
has evolved methods of treatment, based upon her work, such as the injection of 
potassium phosphate directly into the lateral ventricles of the brain and cisterna 
magna, in the treatment of shock. For this she was greatly honoured in the early 
1940’s. ad biographical details see Amer. Review of Soviet Medicine, August 1944, 
PP. 557-61 

17 Konorski, who is Polish, herein attempts a synthesis of Sherrington’s scientific 
theories with those of Pavlov. On the basis of the fact that scientific theory should 
proceed from the simple to the complex, he tries where possible to interpret the facts 
as obtained by the Pavlov school, in terms of Sherringtonian theory, which deals with 
lower reflex and therefore simpler and more clearly demonstrable mechanisms. In 
support of his attempt Konorski quotes Pavlov on his own theory in Conditioned 
Reflexes (pp. 378-9): ‘It is obvious that these special peculiarities of the research are, 
in many instances, the cause of fallacies, especially since it is so tempting to adhere to 
different fancied analogies and plausible generalizations—a tendency which cannot be 
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adversely during the conference. B. V. Pavlov of the Pavlov Physio- 
logical Institute of the Academy of Sciences stated in his speech: 


Some staff members of the Institute (V. V. Stroganov, A. T. Khydoroz- 
heva and others) who pointed out shortcomings in the work were not upheld. 
The theoretical propositions developed by Academician Orbeli were never 
subjected to criticism. In the institute there was no struggle against 
reactionary theories, distorting I. P. Pavlov’s teaching. For example, a 
paper written several months ago by a staff member of the Institute, N. A. 
Shustin, with a criticism of the Polish physiologist Konorski, who has 
revised I. P. Pavlov’s teaching, has not yet been published. 


Prof. A. M. Alesanyan, of the Pavlov Institute of Evolutionary 
Physiology and Pathology of Higher Nervous Activity (Orbeli’s main 
institute), said in his speech: 


The Academic Council has worked badly. Its basic task is the discussion 
of all aspects of the scientific trend taken by the institute, the struggle 
against pseudo-scientific criticism of Pavlov’s teachings. The institute was 
particularly to blame in that it did not organize a broad criticism and did not 
expose the false and slanderous attacks of certain foreign scientists against 
I. P. Pavlov’s teachings. There still has not been published a work exposing 
Konorski who published a book in London which is a complete slander on 
I. P. Pavlov and his teaching.'* 


In assessing this aspect of the conference it may be conceded that 
there should be all-round ‘criticism and self criticism’ and ‘conflict 
of opinion’, to use Stalin’s oft-quoted words. There was much of this 
in the conference but it is unfortunate that no-one in fact criticized 
Pavlov’s work and anyone who had attempted such criticism in the past 


18 It is possible for English readers to study Konorski’s book for themselves, and 
it gives a good short outline of Pavlov’s work. He describes also, more fully than is 
possible in a review of this kind, the theoretical modifications of Pavlov’s theory 
attempted by Kupalov, Beritov, and Anokhin. Konorski (who is, incidentally, head 
of the Department of Neurophysiology in the Nencki Institute of Experimental 
Biology and Professor in the University at Lodz) has made original experimental 
contributions to Higher Nervous Activity concerning proprioceptive conditioned 
reflexes with his compatriot S. Miller, and this was commended by Pavlov himself. 





too much guarded against in the present state of research. The mind, so to speak, often 
fails to keep pace with the tremendous variety of interrelations, and this is why our 
interpretations were often too limited and led to errors which have had to be constantly 
corrected. Indeed, I have no doubt that the presentation of the subject-matter 
attempted in these lectures will in the future still be corrected in many details. Errors 
in interpretation, and errors sometimes in the methods of observations, are naturally 
to be expected in a study of such astounding complexity.’ Konorski, having worked 
with Pavlov, expresses the opinion that: “This passage faithfully reveals Pavlov’s own 
doubts and hesitations concerning the correctness of the conceptions he put forward.’ 
Konorski also contributed to the volume commemorating the tenth anniversary of 
Pavlov’s death which shows that he has been held in honour by Soviet science as 
recently as 1947-48. 
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was wholly condemned. No part of such criticism was accepted by the 
orthodox Pavlovians. ** 

There was, of course, a verbal admission that Pavlov was not perfect 
(and perhaps significantly, Pavlov’s own words were used, as if it were 
‘not done’ for others to criticize him in their own words). In summing 
up, Bykov quoted Pavlov — ‘Do not let pride be your master’ and ‘Do 
not fear to acknowledge your mistakes’, and Ivanov-Smolensky quoted 
Pavlov to similar effect. This does not alter the fact that all criticism of 
Pavlovian theory has been tacitly avoided during the conference and all 
prior criticism was severely dealt with. This doctrinal attitude must do 
harm to the healthy development of the theory of Higher Nervous 
Activity and, what is perhaps of more immediate importance, it is 
harming the application of Pavlovian neurophysiology to medicine and 
psychiatry — one of the objects, indeed, which the conference actually 
aimed to promote.*° 


® One can only hope that the critical evaluation of Pavlov’s theory will continue 
despite the social compulsions against it. There is, in my opinion, no conclusive 
experimental proof that would support Pavlov or his critics on most of the specific 
issues raised, and so the alternative theories should meantime continue to be held in 
parallel esteem on a basis of personal judgment. 

20 For a number of years, being interested in applying Pavlov’s work in psychiatry, 
I have studied such works of the Pavlovian Institutes as I could obtain in this country. 
The quality of the experimental work is high, but it appears to me that in the applica- 
tion of this work to the treatment of neuroses and psychoses, Soviet workers have been 
unable to get beyond Pavlov’s caffeine-bromide treatment, and other similar forms of 
narcosis, the rationale of which is based on Pavlov’s theory of sleep as ‘protective 
inhibition’. Pavlov was an old man when he entered the field of psychiatry and 
although he made stimulating contributions to human pathophysiology, he seems to 
have been dominated by the drug treatment tradition when he attempted to evolve 
therapy. To use a very old quotation of his own, made in a speech in memory of the 
physician S. P. Botkin in 1899 (Collected Works, vol. II, pp. 359-60): ‘It must be 
admitted that the first means of treatment in point of universality is the introduction 
of medicines in the human organism.’ In this tradition (which has unfortunately 
been strengthened unwittingly by the conference) Soviet experimenters have induced 
neuroses in many interesting and specific ways by the manipulation of conditioned 
signals in different combinations. When they come to ‘cure’ the condition, however, 
they use only narcotic treatments. This, in my view, is unworthy of the revolutionary 
nature of Pavlov’s scientific achievement and to illustrate the approach which should 
be adopted, here is a quotation from Pavlov’s Conditioned Reflexes, pp. 290-300. “The 
experiments in question were made to determine the limits of the analysis of shapes of 
different objects (€xperiments of Dr. Shenger Krestovnova). A projection of a lumin- 
ous circle on to a screen in front of the animal was repeatedly accompanied by feeding. 
After the reflex had become well established a differentiation between the circle and 
an ellipse with a ratio of the semi-axes 2:1, of the same luminosity and the same surface 
area, was obtained by the usual method of contrast. A complete and constant differen- 
tiation was obtained comparatively quickly. The shape of the ellipse was now approxi- 
mated by stages to that of the circle (ratios of the semi-axes 3:2, 4:3 and so on) and the 
development of differentiation continued through the successive ellipses. ‘The differen- 
tiation proceeded with some fluctuations, progressing at first more and more on. 
and then again slower, until an ellipse with the ratio of semi-axes 9:8 was reached. 
this case, although a considerable degree of discrimination did develop, it was far 
from being complete. After three weeks of work upon this differentiation not only did 
the discrimination fail to improve, but it became considerably worse and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. At the same time the whole behaviour of the animal underwent 
an abrupt change. The hitherto quiet dog began to squeal in its stand, kept wriggling 
about, tore off with its teeth the apparatus for mechanical stimulation of the skin, and 
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It is significant that the sacrosanct attitude which the conference 
displayed towards Pavlov’s work has distorted the true scientific 
evaluation of the modern empirical treatments in psychiatry, such as 
leucotomy, electro-convulsive therapy and electronarcosis. This is 
shown in the speech of V. A. Gilyarovsky who states: 


If, on the other hand, it were to be asked what place sleep therapy 
occupies amongst other methods then one would have to say that, unfor- 
tunately, it is used ten times less than so-called electro-shock (i.e. electro- 
convulsive therapy). Latterly, amongst psychiatrists, there is gaining 
currency more and more the so-called prefrontal leucotomy — trepining of 
the skull with section of the white matter of the brain connecting the frontal 
lobes with the optic thalami. The use of leucotomy in our psychiatric 
establishments finds itself in crying contradiction to the principles of 
Pavlovian physiology, the principle of protective inhibition...As an 
example of what might become a deepening of Pavlovian ideas in therapy, 
researches in the field of electronarcosis may be indicated. Sleep, obtained 
by narcotics in treatment by prolonged narcosis, is, though toxic, none the 
less curative. The elaboration of electronarcosis derives from the ideas of 
Vvedensky and the teaching of I. P. Pavlov on protective inhibition.*' 


21 Western scientists regard electronarcosis as having first been applied in psychiatric 
states by workers in California—Frostig, Van Harreveld, S. Reznick, D. B. Tyler and 





bit through the tubes connecting the animal’s room with the observer, a behaviour 
which had never happened before. On being taken into the experimental room the dog 
now barked violently, which was also contrary to its usual custom: in short it presented 
all the symptoms of acute neurosis. On testing the cruder differentiations they were also 
found to be destroyed, even the one with the ratio of the semi-axes 2:1. A fresh develop- 
ment of the latter differentiation up to its previous exactness progressed twice as slowly as at 
first, but during the re-establishment of this crude differentiation the animal gradually 
became quieter, returning to its normal state. The development of the finer differentia- 
tions now occurred more quickly than before. The 9:8 ellipse at first application was 
completely discriminated from the circle, but from the second application onwards 
no trace of a discrimination was obtained. and the animal again entered into a state of 
extreme general excitation with the same results as before.’ (My emphasis.) 

Here a specific method of producing an experimental neurosis is given and a specific 
treatment is also given as shown by the emphasized sentence. It should be noted that 
there are no drugs involved and Pavlov does not appear to have regarded the method of 
reverting to crude differentiations'as a form of treatment of the dog’s neurosis, pro- 
duced in the above manner. Yet this method is new and could only be understood on 
the basis of its cause and a knowledge of Higher Nervous Activity. That this approach 
may have important practical applications has been suggested by myself in other papers 

(Fournal of Mental Science, January 1948; and unpublished) where an hypothesis as 
to causation of human neuroses and psychoses has been elaborated on a basis of 
clinical observations and deductions, and possible methods of treatment have been 
indicated. Briefly, it may be said, that just as a specific conditioned pathogenic com- 
bination of visible forms (circle and ellipse) caused a neurosis in the dog, so other 
specific pathogenic combinations of visible and other forms (human beings as physical 
environmental entities) cause the human neuroses and psychoses. As the neurotic 
dog avoids and attacks the circle, ellipses and the experimental situation, so the human 
sufferer attacks and avoids human beings (as conditioned stimuli). But the dog 
responds to the visual signals because they signify,i n its experience, feeding (a vital 
function). So the human sufferer responds to human beings in order to fulfil his vital 
functions of nutrition, excretion, body protection and especially reproduction where 
other people as conditioned signals are necessarily important. The Hypnotic phases are 
induced in the remainder of the cortex from this pathophysiological point. 
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Psychiatry, in matters of treatment, must proceed along the lines of 
development of the principle of protective inhibition, which has already 
given much and undoubtedly promises to give still more in the future. 


Here it is clear that Electronarcosis has been given a spurious 
reflected authenticity denied to other forms of treatment, simply 
because it appears to conform to Pavlov’s ideas on ‘Protective Inhibition’ 
as curative. 


The conference may have advantageous results especially in the wide 
propagation of Pavlovian theories on Higher Nervous Activity. This 
in time may lead to fruitful applications in many spheres of man’s 
activity — medicine, psychology and psychiatry, pedagogy, biology 
and agricultural science, social sciences, criminology and so on. The 
concept of ‘Nervism’, attributed to the physician Botkin, and denoting 
the dominance of Higher Nervous Activity over all bodily functions 
including the organism’s external behaviour, is probably useful for 
such educational purposes.** There has been a general stocktaking of 


22 Electroshock (caused by passing sudden electrical current of short duration and 
large amperage through the brain) is condemned, whereas electronarcosis (caused by 
passing gradually increasing current of much longer duration and lower peak amperage 
through the brain) is commended because it happens to produce a state which exteriorly 
resembles sleep, i.e. the patient lies with his eyes closed as the nervous system is in a 
state of disorder owing to passage of current. Gilyarovsky thus implies that the latter 
is ‘protective’, and the former is harmful despite the fact that both are electrical 
traumata to the brain, and it cannot be said which form is more injurious to brain 
tissue. Leucotomy is condemned because ‘it contradicts the principle of protective 
inhibition’. In actual fact all these various empirical treatments have their advantages 
and disadvantages, their indications and contra-indications in treatment, and many 
possible rationales have been suggested to account for such therapeutic value as they 
have. The subject in itself is a complex one with an immense and growing literature. 
For other reasons these treatments are viewed with misgivings in this country too by 
some psychiatrists of good repute. 

23 Such efforts to disseminate a branch of learning are not without disadvantages 
for the subject itself since it is conceivable that the efforts of specialists will be diverted 
to the task, to the detriment of the development of a highly specialized original research. 
There are, too, the dangers of half-knowledge, and there is already evidence of this in 
an article by an educationist, Prof. V. N. Kolbanovsky, in Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 
September 1950—an article presumably written in response to the call to scientists to 
apply Pavlovian ideas to their respective fields. It is entitled “The Teaching of I. P. 
Pavlov and Certain Pedagogical Questions’, On p. 7 occurs a surprising error. In 
describing the ‘hypnotic phases’ through which the cerebral cortex passes in transition 
from Waking to Sleeping and vice-versa, he writes: ‘As experiments of I. P. Pavlov 
showed, at this time the stimuli acting according to the ‘law of strength’ (a strong 
stimulus evokes a strong response, a weak evokes a weak ) begin to evoke responses 
out of keeping with the above law, namely strong and weak stimuli may evoke responses 
of similar size (paradoxical phase) or strong stimuli evoke weak responses and weak, 
strong (ultraparadoxical phase).’ This is quite wrong. In actual fact, he has described 
the equivalent and paradoxical phases respectively. The ultraparadoxical phase he 





Wiersma (Archives of Neurol. and Psychiatry, vol. 51, no. 3, March 1944). A French- 
man, Leduc, in 1902 first applied current to an animal brain and then to his own 
(Compt. rend Soc. de Biol. 54: 1297-99, 1902). Wortis, in Soviet Psychiatry, p. 151, 
gives a reference Glazov V. A., ‘Effect of Electronarcosis on Psychophysiological 
Reaction’, Arch. Biol. Nauk 41, 103, ig;°. which shows that low amperage electro- 
narcosis was used as early as 1936 on psychotic subjects in the U.S.S.R. 
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the state of this branch of science and some allegations were made 
relating to the inadequate teaching of Pavlovian neurophysiology in 
medical schools and higher educational establishments and the faulty 
text-books in use were mentioned. Arising out of this, the Directive 
of the joint scientific session has decreed that various corrective reforms 
in research and teaching programmes should be effected, and agreed 
‘to provide within the next two years, by holding a contest, new text- 
books on physiology and pathophysiology for the universities and 
medical institutes written on the basis of ideas of I. P. Pavlov and the 
achievements of our native physiology’. Many other measures were 
decreed to the same end, including ‘the establishment of a new special- 
ized scientific journal devoted to problems of Higher Nervous Activity’. 

Yet another advantage from the conference should be the breaking 
down of ‘schools’ of physiology and the de-centralization of scientific 
research in so far as there is a tendency to apportion the research insti- 
tutes to a greater number of directors, to admit of more criticism and 
self criticism’, and to break up editorial monopoly. Mention was made in 
Y. Zhdanov’s article, with special reference to Orbeli’s institutes, that 
scientific workers were apt to defend their ‘school’ against outside 
criticism from a sense of loyalty. This is recognized as scientifically 
wrong and harmful as facts must be recognized irrespective of their 
‘school’ of origin.** 


THE ORTHODOX PAVLOVIANS 


In the course of the conference it emerged that certain workers were 
accepted as following the Pavlovian tradition. 

The most significant of these is probably Bykov himself.** 

His introductory lecture to the conference ranged over a wide field 


24 At least within the U.S.S.R.! 

25 His book The Cerebral Cortex and the Internal Organs (1942) outlines his work 
extending from 1925 to 1942. In it, Bykov has by experimental demonstration general- 
ized the laws which Pavlov elucidated i in regard to the Higher Nervous control over 
the salivary gland. Thus, by bringing a ureter to the body surface of a dog, just as 
Pavlov led the parotid duct through the cheek, Bykov has demonstrated that the 
secretion of urine by the kidney is subject to both positive and negative conditioning 
and so can secrete and inhibit secretion in response to signals like metronomes, circles, 
ellipses, etc. Similarly he has demonstrated conditioning of bile, contraction of blood 
vessels, the respiratory exchange, heat regulation of the body, the amount of sugar in 
the blood and so on. He has also analysed reciprocal nervous relations existing between 
extero- and intero-ceptive reflexes. It is clear that the general evaluation of this work 
in the U.S.S.R. as being in the Pavlovian tradition is correct, for Bykov uses a strictly 
— methodology and has widened the practical significance of Higher Nervous 

ctivity. 





omits to define. In it the animal responds positively to negative (inhibitory) stimuli 
and negatively to positive stimuli—a phase most important of all to anyone who has 
dealings with children, as it is the underlying cortical mechanism of so called negativis- 
tic or ‘thrawn’ behaviour, to use a Scots word. 
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and there was considerable emphasis on the practical applications. 
There were subjects of interest to Western science to which reference is 
made throughout this article. 

The work of Ivanov-Smolensky is not readily available in this 
country, and it was said at the conference that he had some larger work 
in press. In his speech he critically surveyed the work of physiologists 
working on Higher Nervous Activity and emphasized future lines of 
development.?* 

A. D. Speransky’s work is slightly better known in this country as 
his book A Basis for the Theory of Medicine, which was the subject of 
some discussion at the conference, has been translated into English.*’ 
He was subjected to criticism during the conference for failing to 
emphasize the role of the cerebral cortex (and also for not giving 
sufficient credit to Pavlov). It was said that his later work showed 
improvement.** In actual fact, his thesis has been demonstrated much 
more effectively by M. K. Petrova and by M. A. Usiyevich although 
these two workers do not make any claim to this effect. Madame 
Petrova, whose work was outlined and commended at the conference 
by various speakers, had observed increased tendencies to certain 
chronic organic pathological changes in animals which had been 
subjected to conditioning experiments over long periods. She has 
observed in such animals respiratory disorders, chronic secretory 
disorders of digestive glands, eczema of skin, baldness and slow healing 
ulcers, otitis and other conditions. Of special interest is the increased 
tendency to both non-malignant and malignant tumours. It must be 
noted that all this is presumably an end-result of prolonged strain on 
cortical function produced in the course of experimentation. The 
acute experiments by Usiyevich, which were also mentioned and which 
in my opinion demonstrate Speransky’s thesis, were made on animals 
which were subjected to conflict between inhibitory and excitatory 


26 Tvanov-Smolensky, after working on subjects such as irradiation of inhibition in 
the cerebral cortex of dogs, has become identified with the application of Pavlov’s 
ideas to human beings, as he has studied the ontogenesis of conditioned reflexes in 
man and appears to work in psychiatry, where he has applied Pavlov’s ideas on ‘pro- 
tective inhibition’ by subjecting psychiatric patients to prolonged forms of narcosis. 
He has also studied the secondary signalling (verbal) system in human beings. 

27 He rightly indicates the inadequacies of present theories of medicine which are 
roughly based on classical pathology which searches for gross structural cellular change 
as the cause of disease, on ideas of organismal invasion of the body, on biochemical 
disorders such as are found in nutritional deficiencies and hormonal disorders, and— 
even more recently—on ‘psychosomatic’ ideas. There is a need, in his view, for a 
monistic theory of medicine and he attempts to provide this by demonstrating the 
influence of the nervous system on bodily functions: he looks to the central nervous 
system for a unifying basis in medicine. Western medical scientists would say that he 
was merely demonstrating the already known ‘trophic’ function. He fails to demon- 
strate more than this because his experiments do not focus attention on the conditioned, 
individually acquired changes set up by conditioning in the cerebral cortex. 

*8 In my opinion, as recently as 1947, his work as expounded in the Tenth Anniver- 
sary Volume still shows the same weaknesses. 
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factors so as to produce experimental neuroses. He found that in such 
animals the blood pressure, which had been previously recorded, rose 
sharply above the normal — and (an important point) stabilized at a 
higher level when the induced neurosis had settled down. Also. he 
demonstrated disturbance of functioning of the internal organs, changes 
in the blood etc., diuresis, secretion of bile, peristalsis of the ‘hungry’ 
stomach and persistent increase in secretion of gastric juice. It is clear 
that as a result of a subtle change in specific environmental factors, e.g. 
sound of metronomes, sight of circles, which caused a delicate but 
strong conditioned conflict between positive and negative forces in the 
cortical representations of these stimuli, a train of events determined by 
the dynamics of nervous functioning had been set in motion which 
would cause organic change, i.e. hypertrophy of the heart, arteriosclero- 
sis or peptic ulcer, according to the degree of severity and permanence 
of the functional change.** 

N. I. Krasnogorsky’s work was given honourable mention and a 
publication of his in press was viewed with satisfaction by Bykov. 
The work of many other physiologists was considered in a favourable 
light but the above are the more prominent members of this favoured 
group. 

There was some criticism and self criticism of this group, but it was 
very much more incidental and mild than that accorded to Pavlov’s 
critics. 


PAVLOVIAN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE 


In the last twenty years or so in Britain and America there has 
occurred a systematic accumulation of detailed observations on the 
types of personality, neurotic traits and so on, associated with many 
types of physical disorders such as peptic ulceration, hypertension and 
rheumatism, to name only a few. This development is largely due to the 
increasing knowledge of psychiatry which has made articulate (in terms 
of new theories) age-old and accepted clinical observations on the mutual 
influences of body and mind. These really date back to ancient times. 
It is customary in text-books on this subject to discourse largely on the 


2° This demonstrates the far-reaching influence of the cerebral cortex on the struc- 
ture and function of the body as a whole, and since the cerebral cortex is known to 
have ‘representations’ from all parts of the organism and is also ‘the seat of conscious- 
ness’ and ‘higher functions’ its value as a unifying feature in any monistic theory of 
medicine cannot be gainsaid. 

%° In his contribution to the Tenth Anniversary Volume Krasnogorsky chose as his 
subject ‘Certain developmental characteristics of the Physiological Activity of the 
Cerebral Cortex in Children’. He has worked for some forty years in the subject, at 
first on the process of inhibition and on localization of tactile and motor analysers in 
animals and later on observations of conditioned reflex behaviour in children. 
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‘interrelationship of body and mind’, ‘the unity of mind and body’, 
‘the influence of psyche on soma and soma on psyche’. Although 
there is no doubt that this new outlook will have a lasting influence on 
medicine in general, it has been regarded with suspicion by some 
authorities though accepted, with reservations perhaps, by most. 
Psychiatrists themselves are partly responsible for such scepticism as 
- has been shown by the medical profession as a whole, for in some 
instances too much has been claimed. There has been a tendency on 
their part to be carried away by the theoretical implications and import- 
ance of psychosomatic medicine. When confronted with the practical 
problem of treating patients suffering from ‘physical’ diseases with an 
allegedly ‘psychical’ cause, although good results can be obtained in 
many cases, the required psychotherapeutic treatments at present 
available are often so prolonged and difficult as to be of only limited 
application to the large numbers in need. Of course, the scientific 
value must be assessed on positive achievements under advantageous 
conditions and the fact remains that certain illnesses of a bodily nature 
can be ameliorated or cured by psychotherapeutic means. This is of 
theoretical and practical interest to medical science. 

Bykov in his speech had many hard things to say about psychoso- 
matic medicine as we understand it. This is to be expected where 
environmental influences on the individual are assessed, for it follows 
that the characteristics of the society in which one lives must be recog- 
nized — the opportunities available for living life to the full, actual or 
impending wars, slums, colour bars, social, economic or political com- 
pulsions — all these and countless other factors mould a personality 
and may give rise to psychosomatic disorders. In consequence the 
psychosomatic specialist necessarily touches on controversial matters, 
for the views he expresses or omits to express, the things he attempts to 
do for his patients or leaves undone, indicate his own bias. This does 
not escape Soviet observers and instances of this were noted by Bykov. 
In this country however, in keeping with our relative tolerance, such 
adopted attitudes are not usually dissected meticulously in order to 
expose the socio-political implications of an individual’s outlook. Such 
equivocation (Soviet scientists call it social irresponsibility and perhaps 
it is) does not seem to occur in the U.S.S.R. Bykov spoke bluntly of the 
complete helplessness of American, British and French writers in 
explaining psychogenesis of somatic diseases, of groundless, idealist 
and speculative constructions and conjectures, of the Freudian ten- 
dencies which lead to mystical conceptions and reflect the disintegration 
of bourgeois society and the downhill trend towards fascism, and of the 
almost medieval Anglo-American concept of human physiology and 
pathology — hard words indeed! 
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Despite this, Bykov has much to offer. As was previously mentioned, 
he has himself done excellent experimental work on the interrelation 
of the nervous system, especially the Cerebral Cortex, and the vital 
organs of the body; and as a result of this, the term ‘psychosomatic’ 
itself has been replaced by his own term ‘cortico-visceral pathology’. 
This emphasizes the material basis of both the psychic and the physical 
disorder and also takes as established the monistic view of body and 
mind. Disorder is promoted by environmental stresses as shown in a 
specific manner by Pavlov’s work and this view is also in keeping with 
the theory of reflection*: which holds that the subjective state in its 
ultimate analysis is a product of objective reality. This cortical disorder 
results in disordered psychical states and disordered bodily functions, 
and all phenomena are closely and complexly integrated. More pleasing 
to Western ears were expressions such as “The humanism of Russian 
medicine remains its finest quality’, “The ontogenesis of the whole 
preceding life of the organism cannot be ignored in constructing the 
pathogenesis of a disease’ and ‘Disease is not an accidental episode of 
exogenous origin’. 

The term ‘psychosomatic’ was condemned because of its implied 
psychophysical parallelism where the organism is regarded from two 
separate aspects — the psychical and the physical. This criticism of 
Western European and American thought is perhaps justified, for al- 
though we usually talk of the unity of body and mind, there is a marked 
tendency to think in a dualistic manner. One hears of ‘anxiety or worry 
causing peptic ulceration (indigestion) or hypertension (high blood 
pressure)’. This is not only dualistic but it implies that the mind is 
superior to and in control of the body. It seems to me that we have not 
yet assimilated the clear implication of Pavlov’s work which shows that 
environmental stimuli, giving rise to cortical conflict and so disorder, 
cause states such as anxiety, worry, doubt, depression, etc. and patho- 
logical bodily responses, and that the abnormal processes as a whole are 
intricately dependent. 

Bykov displayed a narrow patriotic attitude on this subject. He 
regarded Western ‘psychosomatic medicine’ as being ‘a pale and 
freakish echo of the trend which, in our homeland, was long ago 
founded by leading clinical physicians in the form of the idea of nerv- 
ism’, i.e. the subordination of all processes in the organism to the 
nervous system in normal and disordered function. He stated that at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century the Russian clinician M. Mudrov 
devoted great attention to the question of psychic and physical inter- 
action, and Bykov mentioned also Sechenov, Botkin, Pirogov, Ostrou- 
mov and Pavlov. In 1875 V. A. Manassein, in a Monograph Etiological 

31 See Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 3, p. 219. 
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and Therapeutic Significance of Mental Influence developed ideas on the 
interrelation of the human psyche and internal diseases, tuberculosis, 
etc. It is quoted as historical truth that P. S. Usov in 1911 (before 
the German Prof. Bergman) wrote ‘a protracted neurosis (neurotic 
illness) can lead in a fatal manner to intestinal anatomic changes — 
there is a whole chain of functional intestinal diseases, the first links 
of which lie close to psychiatry’ (‘On the Neuroses of Intestines’ in 
The Practising Physician, 1911). 

All this is interesting in itself and is indicative of Soviet self-assertive- 
ness in medical science as in other spheres. Of course, many authorities 
in this country have expressed the similar view that there is ‘nothing 
new’ in psychosomatic medicine and that it is merely a new attempt to 
extract something from traditional medicine at its best and fashion a 
cult from it. This, to my mind, ignores the great advances made in 
psychiatry which make the development a real and valuable one — 
mistaken though it may be in certain respects. Regarding the historical 
roots in Russian medicine, we certainly know little in this country but 
it is an acknowledged fact that the best physicians and surgeons of all 
civilized (and even primitive) communities astutely observed their 
patients’ states of mind and many have placed their worldly wisdom on 
record. In a subject of this kind it is well-nigh impossible to dis- 
tinguish inspired conjecture from consciously and systematically 
pursued truth. The important matter is that medical scientific theory 
and practice as a whole is being influenced by ‘psychosomatic medicine’ 
in Western Europe and America and by ‘cortico-visceral pathology’ in 
the U.S.S.R. 


PAVLOVIAN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


It has already been suggested in the introduction that Bykov made 
no attempt in referring to Freud’s work to distinguish between his 
method, his theory and his speculation. He refers to ‘resuscitated 
Freudianism and long outworn dogmas’. Soviet workers ‘must criticise 
in our journals and treatises primarily those tenets of Freud’s teaching 
which are being refurbished and applied by foreign medicine’. He 
condemns attempts to confine Freudianism and Pavlov’s teaching in a 
uniform system of ‘reflexological Freudianism’. He states that there 
have been ‘almost no such attempts in the U.S.S.R.’ and that Pavlov 
disavowed Freud and criticized his conceptions. Bykov continues: 
‘Freudian conceptions are antiscientific and foreign to disciples and 
followers of Pavlov.’** 


*2 It must be remembered that Bykov is a physiologist and so his knowledge of 
psychoanalysis has not been gained from practical experience. Actually, some of his 
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Despite Bykov’s strictures on ‘reflexological Freudianism’, attempted 
syntheses of the two theoretical systems are numerous. The most full 
and recent is that of Roland Dalbiez, a French philosopher and practis- 
ing psychoanalyst whose work in two volumes is entitled Psycho- 
analytic Method and the Doctrine of Freud (1941). Being a philosopher, 
he has been careful to distinguish Freud’s method from his ‘doctrine’. 
He states: ‘Our double task of observation and reflection has gradually 
developed in us the conviction that there are grounds for distinguishing 
a methodology, a psychology and a philosophy in psychoanalysis’.** 
An American, Thomas M. French (‘Interrelation between Psycho- 
analysis and the Experimental Work of Pavlov’, American Journal of 
Psychiatry, May 1933, p. 1165) has also attempted a synthesis and he 
mentions the work of Isador Coriat whose unpublished work Psycho- 
analysis and Conditioned Reflexes (1929) deals with the same subject. 
Zilboorg, Ischlondsky and Schilder are others who have thought on 
similar lines. 

Both Dalbiez and French make a simple yet very fundamental error, 
owing to the secondary place which they accord to Pavlov’s work in 
relation to Freud’s. As is known, Freud’s observations cast great light 
upon psychosexual development and sexual behaviour in human beings, 
and in dealing with this both these workers draw attention to the 
processes involved at puberty. According to French “The establishment 
of the normal object choice at the time of puberty is equivalent to a 
process of differentiation in Pavlov’s sense’ and Dalbiez states “The 
fundamental difficulty of the CEdipus situation consists in this, that a 
certain complex stimulus (the mother) ought not to arouse the genital 
reaction, whereas another complex stimulus closely resembling the 
former (another woman) ought to arouse it. Thus formulated, the 
difficulty of the CEdipus situation is merely a sexual instance of the clash 
between excitation and inhibition by differentiation.’ To understand 
the process of ‘differentiation’ mentioned in these quotations, the reader 
should refer to the footnote 20 on a previous page dealing with the 
differentiation between ellipses and circles in the induction of experi- 
mental neuroses in dogs. The crucial error they make is in considering 


33 One methodological mistake which Dalbiez makes is shown by his statement ‘I am 
studying Pavlov for Freud’s sake rather than for his own’, and others who have 
attempted syntheses have made a similar mistake, for Pavlov’s work, being based on 
experimentally demonstrated facts, should constitute the foundation from which to 
assimilate such of Freud’s scientific contributions as lend themselves to consideration 
from a Pavlovian standpoint. 





statements are not strictly true. Pavlov, for example, appears to have been impressed 
by Freud’s book The Interpretation of Dreams, but he considered Freud’s later works 
increasingly mystical. Pavlov, too, was not above dabbling in Freud’s dream theory 
and theory of forgetting, and correlating them fragmentarily with his own, based on 
experiment and self-observation (Frolov—Pavlov and his School, pp. 170-4). 
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that a person’s sexual response is evoked by the physical appearance of 
the opposite sex and that this is an inborn, unconditioned reflex. Since 
there exist sexually perverted human beings, it follows that such an 
understanding is inadmissible for by definition, inborn, unconditioned 
reflexes are common to a species. Actually, although there are probably 
strong inborn tendencies for human beings to develop heterosexually 
(i.e. in the normal way) these can be inactivated by acquired, conditioned 
experience of a perverting character. The inborn sexual reflex system 
really has its sensory receptors located in the region of the genitals — 
not in the visual organs as the above views suggest. This type of error 
shows how Pavlov’s clear definition of ‘inborn reflex’ has not been 
adhered to by the above workers. They lack the anatomical and 
physiological disciplines which his work affords and so lose one of its 
major scientific advantages over the more ill-defined concepts of 
psychoanalysis. Other concepts were related in the two theories but 
one cannot deal with them here. 

There is no doubt that the two schools have much in common. Both 
are based on a causal scientific view of human thought and behaviour — 
both are deterministic, that is, they regard an individual’s immediate 
actions, thoughts and so on as caused by his total past and present 
experience, working upon a certain constitutional endowment. Ivanov- 
Smolensky, in his lecture, was as strong on this matter of determinism 
in human behaviour and psychic functions as the most orthodox 
Freudians are. Both are materialistic in approach, too. This, in the 
case of Pavlov’s method and theory is obvious. But what, then, con- 
stitutes the factual material observed by psychoanalysts? The answer 
to this is ‘verbal and other behaviour’. The psychoanalyst requires the 
patient to recline comfortably in a softly lighted room and to talk as 
freely and uncritically as possible, no matter how silly or irrelevant the 
talk appears. Psychoanalysis has proceeded on the assumption that 
every word the patient utters or withholds has a significance for 
the patient. The verbal systems in the cerebral cortex of human 
beings are presumably causally linked with the corresponding systems 
of behaviour as a whole. This is interesting in view of the emphasis 
which the so-called ‘secondary signalling (verbal) system’ received 
at the conference from prominent speakers and this was perhaps 
due to the linguistics controversy. It has been selected for further 
development and if Soviet psychiatrists and physiologists would 
adopt Freud’s method of free association within its limitations, 
in addition to the verbal conditioning methods, they could build up a 
Pavlovian psychic and behavioural analysis based, from its foundation, 
on Pavlovian concepts. To take a simple example, if a patient said ‘I 
like bread and butter but hate cheese’ and we proceed to regard this in 
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the light of Pavlovian concepts and assume that his particular verbal 
system is causally linked with the nutritional reflex system we could 
conceive that this patient, when hungry, would respond positively to 
bread and butter, i.e. he would salivate and eat, and he would respond 
negatively to cheese by rejecting it, i.e. he would inhibit eating behaviour 
to cheese. Such behaviour could be confirmed by actual observation. An 
inquiry into this patient’s past by the free associative technique would 
lead us to an understanding of how this behaviour pattern had developed 
We have thus come to understand through the secondary signalling 
system what Pavlov would term in his experimental work a differentially 
paired system based on nutritional reflexes. A new theory could in this 
way be built upon observation.** 

The Freudian theories are based upon observed facts but since they 
concern such concepts as unconscious mind, super-ego, ego, id, 
(Edipus complex and many others which are ill defined because of their 
very complexity, there is a scientific inadequacy in them. Nor does the 
approach lend itself to clearly constructed experiment and so hypotheses 
have to depend for confirmation on therapeutic success, which affords a 
measure of discipline in practice only. However, even such a limited 
scientific discipline is valuable and it must be said that psychoanalysis — 
with all its imperfections — has provided, in its historical setting, a 
progressive, dynamic, scientific basis for present-day psychiatry in the 
West (and probably in the U.S.S.R. too). In fairness to the physiolog- 
ists who spoke on this matter at the Pavlov conference, it should be 
pointed out that attempted syntheses of Freudian and Pavlovian 
systems would be viewed with a similar alarm and scepticism by ortho- 
dox psychoanalytical workers, though for different reasons. None the less 
it is to be hoped that this work of forging a unified theoretical system of 
such closely related fields of knowledge will continue throughout the 
world. 


PAVLOVIAN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY AND BIOLOGY 


It is obvious that the cerebral cortex as the central organ of adaptation 
to changing environmental conditions must have great significance for 
biology. Pavlov was well aware of this and, having been influenced by 
Darwin’s theory of evolution by natural selection, he stressed the 


34 Tt must not be deduced from this that I consider Freudian theory has nothing to* 
offer. I am merely at pains to indicate that Soviet psychiatry, like that in other countries, 
cannot afford to reject valuable scientific methods which are, in view of the complex 
nature of psychiatry, all too scarce. Soviet workers are within their rights in rejecting a 
theory. One would think, however, that Soviet psychiatrists should be capable of an 
effective analysis of Freudian theory from their own standpoint without rejecting it as 
a whole as they appear to do—this theory is not even rejected on its own lack of con- 
formity to demonstrated or observed fact, but on account of the social milieu in which 
it was engendered. 
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‘survival value’ of conditioned and unconditioned reflex function in the 
‘struggle for existence’. It is reasonable to suppose that an organism 
which has evolved by natural selection in certain surroundings, will 
possess reflex systems which help to determine its biological fitness to 
live there. For example, dogs in the wild state are flesh-eating and prey 
upon other animals and birds. It is not surprising to find, therefore, 
that they quickly build up strong positive conditioned reflexes to the 
smell and sight of flesh. This has been shown by feeding puppies on a 
bread and milk diet from birth and then, after many months, allowing a 
diet of meat. The dog may behave indifferently to meat until it eats or 
licks it for the first time, after which it shows the strongly positive 
normal behaviour when eating meat. It is as if the sight and smell of 
meat ‘fits in’ with the dog’s nervous organization since it has evolved in 
conditions in which the acquisition of meat allowed the survival of its 
species. Incidentally this illustrates how there is an inborn tendency in 
the dog to respond positively to meat. Other phenonema concerning 
‘natural’ and ‘artificial’ (metronomes, ellipses etc.) stimuli preceding 
feeding, also emerged when observations were made on the recovery of 
conditioned reflexes after surgical operations on the dog’s brain. Then 
it was found that ‘natural’ conditioned reflexes returned before the 
‘artificial’ ones built up under laboratory conditions. There is, as it 
were, an inborn, unconditioned element incorporated in the conditioned 
acquired one — the evolutionarily lower form of behaviour is retained 
within the higher more recently acquired form. 

A related observation, which was stressed by both Bykov and 
Ivanov-Smolensky, is that conditioned reflexes become unconditioned 
and inborn in the course of evolution. This is implicit in the above 
example too, for the biologically remote, canine ancestors which first 
came to prey on flesh would be capable only of building up a positive 
conditioned reflex to meat in the course of their own living experiences. 
However, as their offspring would be competing for the same type of 
food, it is clear that those animals which built up a positive conditioned 
reflex to meat most speedily (and there would be a natural genetically 
determined variability in this characteristic in the offspring) would 
succeed in the struggle for existence and so propagate themselves. So 
an originally conditioned reflex stimulus (sight and smell of flesh) has 
come, in the course of evolution, to have such a strong inborn tendency 
to develop positive conditioned properties under suitable conditions, as 
to be regarded as unconditioned. This principle has wide applications in 
biology, but it should be noted that natural selection in the Darwinian 
sense is operative and there may be inheritance of acquired characters 
in the Lamarckian sense such as Darwin was inclined to allow. (See J. 
Huxley, Evolution, p. 17.) There is certainly inheritance of a tendency 
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for an environmental factor to acquire positive conditioned significance 
when the animal meets with the appropriate experience. It is conceivable 
though by no means proven, that this process could be intensified to 
such an extent in the course of natural selection that there would be 
evolved a progeny possessing the previously ‘inborn tendency to develop 
positive conditionability’ as a fully developed ‘inborn reflex’ i.e. inherit- 
ance of an individually acquired character through natural selection, 
stimulated by a constantly present environmental factor, through 
generation after generation. This is presumably the biological process 
which has led to different species having inborn reflex endowments 
appropriate to their respective habitats, and the process is presumably a 
continuing one and affects all vital functions. 

Much work has been done in the U.S.S.R. on the influence of environ- 
mental conditions on metabolism and thermoregulation in terms of 
conditioned reflex mechanism. As is made clear in Bykov’s lecture, it is 
realized that the basic forms of reflex action such as digestive acts, 
defensive acts, acts of orientation, sexual acts and others continually 
undergo multiple transformations directed towards adapting the 
organism to its changing environment. Also through labour man trans- 
forms his environment. 

In my opinion it is this idea of the malleability of behaviour in 
response to environmental conditions, conveyed by the Pavlovian 
teaching on cortical function, that has led to this work being linked with 
‘Soviet creative Darwinism’ according to Bykov and with ‘our country’s 
Michurinist biology’ according to Ivanov-Smolensky, though they 
themselves do not specify clearly what they mean by this. There is an 
inheritance of acquired characters in the sense that animals have been 
altered in their behaviour by their individual experience. There will be 
a natural variability in this individual experience im addition to the 
natural genetically determined variability in the potentiality to undergo 
that alteration in offspring struggling with each other for survival. Some, 
therefore, will live more successfully because of both genetic and 
acquired factors and reproduce themselves (and their genetic systems) 
while others will die out. In this way animals which possess the superior 
capacity to build up speedily and clearly positive conditioned signals to 
food and other vital necessities and which also are fortunate in their 
individual experience, will have a biological advantage over others less 
well endowed and less ‘well practised’ in the struggle for existence. 
Similarly the animal which builds up speedily and clearly negative con- 
ditioned signals and so inhibits vital behaviour when conditions change 
and are no longer propitious is likewise at an advantage. The combination 
of positive conditioned reflexes determining appropriate behaviour at an 
auspicious time for fulfilment, and of negative conditioned reflexes 
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inhibiting such behaviour at a time inauspicious for fulfilment, has 
obvious significance in the struggle for existence. It is to be noted that 
individually acquired experience which is known to cause change inside 
the nervous system through nerve impulses and therefore must cause 
change in behaviour has a degree of independence of genetic mechanism 
since any given animal may or may not have been subject to any given 
experience. Yet this individually acquired experience plays a part — 
possibly a large part — in determining the genetic endowment of a suc- 
ceeding generation since it is involved in the survival of the animal and 
its species through reproduction. Here are genetic and nervous 


mechanisms providing a remarkable economy and plasticity of 
behaviour. 


Prof. D. A. Biryukov has apparently made a beginning in apply- 
ing Pavlov’s work to biology by studying conditioned reflexes in different 
species, but no indication was given as to how he approaches the 
problem. 


W. W. GorpDon 


I wish to acknowledge the help afforded by the English translations of the Pavlov 
Conference as published in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, August 5th-Septem- 
ber goth, 1950, inclusive. These were useful for quick reference especially, but their 
value would have been increased by greater care in the translation of technical terms. 
E.g. inhibition (tormozheniye) was rendered as ‘checking’ and excitation (razdrazhentye) 
as ‘stimulation’, which were wrong in the context; several times intero-ceptive was given 
as interceptive, which has a completely different meaning. The standard technical 
terms (in English) in Pavlovian neurophysiology have been set by the translations of 
Pavlov’s works by G. V. Anrep and W. Horsley Gantt, who is Director of the Pavlovian 
Laboratory, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. From lack of space, no doubt, the 
actual discussion at the conference was given as reported in Jzvestia, which provided 
very much shorter versions of the speeches than Pravda did. A selection from the 
Pravda summaries, even within the same space, might however, have had the advan- 
tage of being somewhat less subject to the Soviet selection process. Fortunately the 
Current Digest gave the more important speeches as reported in Pravda, but omitted 
however to give Orbeli’s second speech and the summing up speeches of Bykov and 
Ivanov-Smolensky at the end of the conference. 

I wish also to acknowledge the helpful suggestions and criticisms made by Prof. 


T. Ferguson Rodger and Mr. J. McLeish. The opinions expressed are, of course, my 
own. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RECENT SOVIET LITERARY CRITICISM 


During the first half of 1949 Literaturnaya Gazeta, the organ of the 
USSR Union of Soviet Writers, produced hardly any criticisms of plays and 
novels which actually gave an evaluation of the works dealt with. There was 
a widespread tendency merely to recount the story and then to conclude with 
a few general words of praise. This tendency was criticized in an article in 
Pravda (August 7th, 1949) entitled ‘For a Higher Standard in Literary 
Criticism’. The article attacks Literaturnaya Gazeta for its self-satisfied 
attitude towards reviews published by it* and for the standard of the reviews 
themselves. It refers in particular to an article by Ermilov, who was chief 
editor of the newspaper at the time, reviewing recent prose works, and one 
by Makarov, on poetry.* These articles are criticized because ‘they do not see 
a single defect in any of the works’ reviewed by them, and because according 
to the reviewers ‘all writers and poets appear to be equally talented ...’. 
The Pravda article also criticizes a review of Gladkov’s Povest o Detstve 
(A Story about Childhood) which appeared in Literaturnaya Gazeta, June 
15th, 1949, for its concluding paragraph in which it stated that it ‘does not 
want to speak about the shortcomings of the story, since these are redeemed by 
its undeniably great merit’. The Pravda article comments that Literaturnaya 
Gazeta is wrong in thinking that ‘it is “bad form” to speak about the short- 
comings of a good work’. 

The same kind of complaint of Literaturnaya Gazeta was also made a little 
earlier in the year in a review in Kultura i Zhizn (July 21st, 1949) which 
severely criticized Ognyonnaya Reka (‘The Blazing River), a play by Kozhev- 
nikov which had already been favourably reviewed in Literaturnaya Gazeta. 
This review, which was one of the outstanding ones of the year, deals, 
however, mainly with the defects of the play and only mentions those of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta in passing. Here, as in many subsequent reviews,* the 
criticism discussed the element of conflict in the work. The conflict, it is 
maintained, should not be caused or resolved by chance accidents. It should 
arise out of the characters of the people described in the book, and be resolved 
through the development of their personalities. In Ognyonnaya Reka, for 
instance, the conflict arises out of a difference of opinion concerning a new 
p «duction method between the young innova or who has worked out this 
method and the academician who does not onsider it valuable. This type 
of conflict is condemned since it is not one of character but of a purely 
scientific kind: once the academician is convinced that this new method is 
really good, he has no hesitation in supporting it and thus the conflict has 
been reduced to the status of a technical misunderstanding. 

The reviews appearing in Literaturnaya Gazeta during the second half of 


1 For a similar criticism of Lit. Gaz. see a Letter to the Editor published in 
Pravda, February 25th, 1949, where one of the critics is accused of ‘brazenly 
advertising himself and his paper’. 

Both articles were published in Lit. Gaz., April roth, 1949. 

®* For other examples of reviews dealing with this aspect, see Zvezda, 8/1950, p. 154, 
Teatr, 8/1950, p. 26, and Soviet Literature, 1/1951, p. 169. 
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1949 showed a distinct improvement in the standard of literary criticism. 
Here also the element of conflict was among the aspects of prose writing 
discussed. For instance, a review of Zemlya Kuznetskaya (The Kuznets 
Land) by Voloshin (Lit. Gaz., September 3rd, 1949) complains that miners 
who in the novel are trapped after a mining accident are saved only because a 
young boy had discovered a secret passage in the mine.‘ 

There are also reviews at this time which touch upon the position of the 
hero in the novel or play. The author of a novel on kolkhoz life, for example 
(reviewed in Lit. Gaz., July 27th, 1949) is criticized for having portrayed his 
characters smaller than they are in real life, and for having described a stage 
in kolkhoz life which has already been left behind. To illustrate this point 
the critic quotes a passage in the book where the kolkhoz chairman, upon hear- 
ing that a neighbouring kolkhoz has spent 100,000 rubles on installing 
electricity, exclaims: ‘just think how many horses one could buy for that 
money!’ The critic objects that although not all kolkhoz chairmen are equally 
advanced, there is no need to describe them as fools. 

The article on Den nachinaetsya na Vostoke (Dawn in the East) by Cherka- 
sov which appeared in Literaturnaya Gazeta, August 13th, 1949, is another 
example of a review which criticizes the characters in the book because they 
appear smaller and less attractive than they are in real life. One of the main 
characters in this novel is a poet. The author has set out to describe him as a 
talented Soviet poet, but has failed because he has given this character too 
many negative qualities: he has made him a nervous and capricious man 
‘accustomed to have his every wish satisfied’ and everything he says about his 
work sounds false and artificial. The critic comments that such a portrait 
‘can only create a most false impression of the writer. ..’. 

In the summer of 1949 appeared Kataev’s Za Vlast Sovetov (For the Power 
of the Soviets), a novel in which the author set out to describe the work of the 
underground movement in Odessa during the German occupation. The novel 
was reviewed (Lit. Gaz., October 8th, 1949) by Ermilov. He complained 
that it gave an incomplete picture of the struggle of the underground move- 
ment, since it only showed the every-day life of one small detachment appar- 
ently living in complete isolation from the many underground workers who 
shared the catacombs with them. 

Ermilov also criticizes the main characters in the book, who had already 
appeared as children in a previous novel by Kataev — Beleet Parus Odinoky 
(The Lone White Sail) dealing with the Odessa of 1905, because the author 
has left their characters completely unchanged through over thirty years. 

This and other aspects of the novel were dealt with more fully in a review 
of the book (Pravda, January 16th, 17th, 1950) by Bubennov, a young Soviet 
writer.5 About half of this review is devoted to a detailed criticism of the main 
character in the book, Ivan Chernoivanenko, who is left behind in Odessa in 
order to organize the underground movement there. Bubennov’s main critic- 


_ * For another example of a review in Lit. Gaz. dealing with this aspect, see its 
issue for August 12th, 1950. 

° A full summary of this review can be found in the Anglo-Soviet Journal, vol. XI, 
no. 2, p. 11. 
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ism is that the figure of Chernoivanenko does not correspond to reality since 
a man endowed with as many negative qualities as Kataev has given him 
would not have been chosen by the Party for such important work and since 
an old Bolshevik who had been in the forefront of public life for over thirty 
years would not have all these negative qualities. According to Kataev, 
Chernoivanenko’s external features are not very attractive: he is ‘a small, 
elderly, irascible man with a mottled small boy’s nose which he is incessantly 
wrinkling’; he ‘often shouts, speaks rudely in a high pitched voice’ and he has 
eyes like a goat. He still speaks in his old Black Sea dialect and Bubennov 
is surprised to find that after ‘long years of intercourse with people in the most 
different places, Party work and probably serious study . . . nothing was able 
to change his manner of speaking’. Chernoivanenko’s character is not very 
attractive either: he is one of those people ‘whose feelings were always locked 
in the uttermost depths of his heart’, and to whom family feeling of any kind 
was entirely alien. Worst of all, he is a bad organizer, since, knowing that he 
would have to spend at least a year in the catacombs, he takes only 22 litres 
of fuel for lighting, while he takes ‘a vast stock of pencils’, though no paper 
and no ribbons for the typewriter. Bubennov considers it unlikely that a man 
who has already had considerable experience of underground work should 
make so many mistakes of this kind. Bubennov also detects oddly unpatriotic 
traits in Chernoivanenko’s character and finds it most surprising that he 
should regard Odessa as a ‘meaningless conglomeration of familiar houses, 
acacia trees, granite and asphalt pavements’ all of which ‘had already lost its 
soul’, at a time when the town was still being fought for. 

Another example of this kind of review, in which the author is criticized 
for having endowed his main character with too many negative qualities, is 
found in a Letter to the Editor written by first-year students in the literature 
faculty of the Herzen Pedagogical Institute in Leningrad, and published in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 4th, 1950. The letter, which is entitled ‘A 
Hero, Not of Our Time’*, attacks Otkrytaya Kniga (An Open Book), a novel 
by Kaverin in which he sets out to tell the life story of a woman who became a 
Soviet doctor. The hero, Tatyana Vlasenkova, grew up during the time of the 
Civil War, and the writers of the letter criticize the fact that she should be 
entirely taken up with her various love affairs during this time and that for her 
‘the whole significance of the great events of October comes to this, that 
Tatyana no longer envies the rich girl, Lyolka, the possessor of a fur muff, 
“particularly since the fur muff had long ago become shabby...” ’. The 
writers of the letter ask why, having set out to write about a Soviet doctor, 
the author has produced a story about a woman with the ideals and ideas of a 
pre-revolutionary ‘young lady’. 

These reviews attacked authors for making their heroes smaller than life 
size. Some of the reviews which appeared later during the year criticized 
authors for exaggerating their positive qualities and for making them appear 

_ / gigantic wooden figures. In a review of Kozhevnikov’s novel Zhivaya Voda 

/\ (Life-giving Water) for instance, the author is criticized for having made his 

chief character a ‘strong man’ who moves through the whole novel as the 
® The title of a book by Lermontov is A Hero of Our Time. 
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‘strong man’ without developing in the slightest degree (Lit. Gaz., May 31st, 
1950). 

Literaturnaya Gazeta (August 8th, 1950): published an article by Vera 
Panova’ in which she discusses, among other things, the positive or negative NC 
qualities which the hero should have. Panova complains of the publishers 
and critics who ask the writer to produce an army of entirely positive heroes, 

‘a tender angelic choir consisting of only the sweetest tenors’ instead of a 
working community struggling to build communism. She accuses publishers 
of wanting the hero to be entirely perfect: ‘the red pencil carefully marks 
every slip of the hero, every wrong step taken by him, and even every glass of 
vodka drunk by him .. .’. She points out that in real life there is no separate 
group of perfect, harmonious angels, but that the hero who corrects another 
man’s mistakes today may tomorrow find his own shortcomings pointed out 
by that very man. She argues that if people were really as good as critics 
want literary heroes to be, there would be no need to struggle against sur- 
' vivals of capitalism and no need for any further progress. 
‘ Panova also complains that certain critics and publishers demand that the 
i hero should speak only in ‘the purest literary language’ and ‘underline in red 
: 
: 





every word of the hero which does not correspond to traditional literary 
correct speech’. She wonders whether such an attitude does not ‘hinder the 
development of the Russian language . . .’. 


. According to Literaturnaya Gazeta this article by Panova aroused a great 
deal of discussion and the editors received many letters commenting on it. 
1 Four of these were published (Lit. Gaz., September 21st, 1950), two of SC 
‘ which deal with Panova’s statements about the hero. Both letters disagree , 
* with her. The first one, written by a university student, supports her attitude 
to language; but he denies that any critic has ever demanded that the hero 
4 should be completely positive, although ‘both reader and critic can demand 
| from the writer that one or several of the characters in his works should serve 
‘ as a real example to the reader’. He agrees that the hero should not be ‘ideal’ 
" but he feels that the writer should take great care in selecting the kind of 
1“ mistakes which he allows the hero to make. 
> The author of the second letter, a lieutenant-colonel, writes that he feels 
at the necessity of a positive hero who portrays the man of the new society. He 
"7 considers that the writer should not be afraid of describing such a person; 
i by doing this he will not produce an ‘angelic choir’ since the novel will also 
rf, contain less positive characters. But ‘our Soviet man wants to have a favourite 
; hero, to imitate him, to resemble him and to learn from him’. He is con- 
vinced that such people already exist and considers that it is most important 
fe that they should be shown in literature because Soviet literature must educate 
od and inspire. 
or Shortly after Panova’s article there appeared one by Pogodin on “The 
da Dramatist and Life’ (Lit. Gaz., September 5th, 1950) in which he too criti- 
sis cizes the super-positive hero. He complains that there are many plays in 
he 


* Two of her novels The Train and The Factory have been published in translation 
in this country (Putnam, 1948, 9). An English translation of a third novel (Bright 
Shore) appeared in Soviet Literature, 3/1950. 
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which the hero has to go out of his way to show ‘not only that he is good and 
positive — but that he is a super-positive hero’, and that in order to appear 
as such corresponding feats and situations are thought out which do not 
reflect reality. For in real life our heroes ‘laugh and cry, they are angry and 
, become annoyed, they have their sympathies and antipathies, even their 
weaknesses’. Pogodin complains that the hero often continues throughout 
the whole play without developing at all — ‘like a bronze figure’. 

It is evident that the portrayal of characters sufficiently probable and 
human to be convincing as well as sufficiently heroic to be inspiring, is one 
of the problems in the evolution of ‘socialist realism’. 

D. ScHULz 





NOTE ON ‘RECENT SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY’, PART IV, 
Soviet Studies, Vol. II, No. 3 


I am obliged to Dr. J. W. Bruegel for having drawn my attention to a collection of 
speeches and other documents published under the title ‘Shest let exilu a druhe 
svetove valky’ (Six years of exile and of the Second World War) by Benes first in 
1943 in London and then in 1946 in Prague, which contains a message which Benes 
gave the then Czechoslovak chargé d’affaires in London for transmission ‘to some 
Czechoslovak politicians’, outlining Benes’s views regarding the political situation at 
the beginning of 1939. In this rather long message the following sentence can be 
found: ‘The victory of the West alone would provide a possibility for a social consolida- 
tion of Europe with the help of England and America, and prevent either a chaos and 
social disintegration or a victory of a—this time German—bolshevism.’ Evidently this 
statement is that referred to by Pachta, as reported by Udaltsov (cf. my report in 
Soviet Studies, vol. 11, No. 3, p. 280). The words which I have italicized are not to be 
found in Udaltsov’s report; and they appear odd especially in view of the fact that the 
date of the message was obviously 1939, not 1940 as I had suggested in my report as a 
possibility. It is impossible for me to decide whether they have been added to the 
original document in the publication of 1943, or omitted by Pachta or perhaps Udaltsov. 

Dr. Bruegel rightly points out that Hacha was unlikely to be the addressee of the 
message (this inference of mine is not implied in Udaltsov’s formulation) although he 
may have received a copy. 

R. SCHLESINGER 
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TWO RECENT SOVIET WORKS ON MODERN DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY 


B. E. Shtein, Russky Vopros na Parizhskoi Mirnoi Konferentsii (The 
Russian Question at the Paris Peace Conference) (Gospolitizdat, 


1949). 
V. M. Turok, Lokarno (Akademia Nauk SSSR 1949). 


These two works may be regarded as products of the injunction given 
some time ago to Soviet scholars to devote more of their attention to the 
recent history of their country and not write exclusively (as was the 
habit a few years ago) on its remoter past. The products reveal clearly 
the difficulties and embarrassments of the enterprise. It is impossible 
to write intelligibly about Soviet foreign policy so long as it is necessary 
to pretend that, apart from certain specific errors committed by ‘Trot- 
skyites’, it has always pursued the same consistent line and has always 
been correct, so long as nothing may be quoted from writings or 
speeches of persons later found guilty of rejecting or deviating from the 
party line, and so long as everything has to be eliminated which stands, 
or ever stood, in opposition to the policies and judgments current 
today. The third volume of the Istoria Diplomatii published in 1945 and 
still accepted as orthodox was virtually silent on the whole period of 
Soviet-German collaboration in the middle 1920’s, and ignored the 
work of Comintern and the protests it evoked from other Powers, 
These taboos are still maintained. The Soviet historian of the modern 
period, if he wants to do serious work, is in practice restricted to 
subjects or events in which the role of his own country was mainly 
passive and does not require to be examined in any detail. This 
consideration has clearly dictated the choice of subject of both the 
books under review. 

Of the two writers Boris Shtein, the doyen of professional Soviet 
diplomats but engaged for some time past in teaching, has been the 
more fortunate or the more skilful in his choice. The active role of 
Soviet Russia at the Paris peace conference was pretty well confined 
to the reply sent to the Prinkipo invitation in January 1919 and the 
proposals made to Bullitt in March 1919, and both of these are perfectly 
quotable. The year 1919 was the year of the Soviet regime’s most 
complete isolation from the outside world. Mr. Shtein has been com- 
pelled by the convention to pass over the founding of Comintern, the 
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establishment of the short-lived Bavarian and Hungarian Soviet 
republics (which certainly had an indirect effect on the treatment of the 
‘Russian question’ by the Paris Conference), and the denunciations of 
the Versailles treaty issued in May and June 1919 by Zinoviev and 
Chicherin; but it could be pleaded on a strict interpretation that any or 
all of these were irrelevant to the subject. For the rest, Mr. Shtein has 
written a vigorous and documented attack (relying primarily on the 
official American collections of documents of the Paris conference) on 
Allied policy vis-a-vis Soviet Russia in 1919; and, as most of this policy 
was ineptly conceived and half-heartedly applied, he has a compara- 
tively easy task. The arrangement is orderly and clear. But nothing 
very new emerges, and one looks in vain for any attempt at analysis 
(of which the author would certainly have been capable) on a subtler 
or profounder level than that of popular propaganda. 

At first sight Mr. Turok’s subject would seem to offer the same 
advantages as Mr. Shtein’s; Soviet Russia did not play even a walking-on 
part on the Locarno stage. But first appearances are deceptive. The 
nature of the trouble can at once be seen by putting Mr. Turok’s book 
side by side with Yerusalimsky’s Germania, Antantai SSSR, published 
in 1928, a competent, though not remarkable, work covering the same 
ground. Yerusalimsky treats the Versailles treaty as a monstrous abuse 
imposed by the imperialist Powers on the German people (who were 
thus made to pay for the sins of the German capitalists). In the imposi- 
tion of the treaty and its sequel, culminating in the Ruhr invasion, 
France was the principal villain; Germany, as the victim of imperialist 
oppression, deserved and won the sympathy of Soviet Russia, mani- 
fested in particular through the Rapallo treaty and at the time of the 
Ruhr invasion. Then, through jealousy of France, Britain and the 
United States pushed France aside and took the lead in the Dawes plan 
and the Locarno treaty, which represented a more refined continuation 
of the enslavement of Germany begun at Versailles; Germany, standing 
between west and east, was thus driven more and more inexorably 
to see that her only hope of deliverance lay in friendship with Soviet 
Russia, the champion of all victims of imperialist exploitation. In 
Turok’s analysis, nothing of all this remains. His attitude to Versailles 
is ambivalent; for, while he is ready to condemn the Allied imperialists, 
including the French capitalists, he refuses any sympathy to the 
Germans, implying that the main fault of the treaty was that it was not 
severe enough. His judgment on the occupation of the Ruhr is hostile 
to Germany and, on the whole, favourable to France. It was ‘the 
extreme reactionary attitude of the French imperialist bourgeoisie’ 
which drove France to ‘a compromise agreement with Germany’. His 
verdict on Locarno follows the same lines: 
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German diplomacy at the time of the Locarno conference was clever 
enough to utilize the strivings of reactionary circles of the imperialist 
Powers, primarily English conservatives and the magnates of American 
finance capital who stood behind them, in order to stabilize the position on 
Germany’s western frontiers and direct the thrust of German expansion 
eastwards. The question was the intention to form a bloc against the 
USSR and to include Germany in that bloc. For this a strong and reac- 
tionary Germany was necessary. 


Except for the idea that Locarno was a device to direct German expan- 
sion eastwards there is scarcely anything in common between the two 
interpretations. 

Now Mr. Turok does not condemn himself as a historian by prefer- 
ring the second interpretation to the first. This is a legitimate matter for 
argument. But, in condemning the first interpretation, he is pre- 
cluded by the conventions from admitting that this was the interpre- 
tation which was common to all Soviet statesmen, orators and writers 
before 1930 and was the basis of Soviet foreign policy throughout 
this period. Hence, except for an occasional denunciation of the western 
Powers, the pronouncements and acts of Soviet policy during the 
Locarno period are completely ignored in Mr. Turok’s book. The 
treaty of Rapallo might never have been concluded, and the commercial 
agreement of October 1925 and the neutrality agreement of April 1926, 
which were deliberately conceived by Germany as a counterpart to 
Locarno and proved that Germany was still concerned to face east as 
well as west, get no more than a bare mention. While, therefore, most 
of Mr. Turok’s facts are correct and many of his interpretations con- 
vincing, or at least arguable, the total picture presented by him is 
tinged with this radical falseness. The significance of a minor event 
such as Chicherin’s visit to Warsaw in September 1925, which was a 
hint to Germany that, if she could make friends with the west, Soviet 
Russia might do the same with Poland, is totally missed. 

The ~eader is, however, tempted to ask one further question which is 
not without interest. Mr. Shtein has lived through the events he is 
describing. Where he omits or distorts, he knows perfectly well what 
he is doing, and the distortion is confined to the particular points affec- 
ted. Mr. Turok is presumably a younger man; and it is often difficult 
to guess whether he has had access to sufficient sources to know the 
truth which he suppresses and distorts, or whether his knowledge is so 
limited that he believes himself to be telling the whole truth. The 
doubt applies not only to major issues, but to curious points of detail. 
We may assume that, when he twice calls the ‘Zinoviev letter’ the 
‘Comintern letter’, this is a turn of phrase deliberately chosen to avoid 
mentioning a proscribed name. But when he calls Kuhlmann ‘the 
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well-known diplomat of Hitler Germany,’ is he writing with his 
tongue in his cheek, or is he really ignorant of Kuhlmann’s long 
and varied career, including his appearance as Trotsky’s antagonist 
at Brest-Litovsk? It would be interesting to know what apparatus is 
now at the disposal of the advanced Soviet student of recent history. 
Apart from the conventional excerpts from Stalin, Mr. Turok uses 
scarcely any Russian sources except collections of documents and 
occasionally Pravda and Izvestia (which may be quoted at second hand). 
His foreign sources are numerous, but sometimes rather capriciously 
selected; it is, for instance, odd to find him relying for a discussion of 
Franco-German industrial co-operation in the 1920’s exclusively on the 
reports of the British Commercial Counsellor at the Embassy in Paris. 
It may be added that both Mr. Shtein and Mr. Turok use a Soviet 
collection of documents on Soviet foreign policy in five volumes edited 
by Lozovsky and published between 1944 and 1947. It was apparently 
produced for use in the Party school on international affairs, and, though 
it seems to contain only previously published documents, it has never 
been placed on sale, and no copies have been obtainable abroad. 


E. H. Carr 


A HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


S. S. Danilov, Ocherki po Istorii Russkovo Dramaticheskovo Teatra. 
587 pp. -Moscow-Leningrad 1948. 


This is the first major survey of the Russian theatre to appear since 
Professor Vsevolodsky-Gerngross’s History of the Russian Theatre 
(1929) and the third edition of Professor Varneke’s classic work, first 
published in 1908, finally revised and republished as a textbook in 1939. 
The material used in all three books does not differ radically, although 
Professor Danilov has profited from recent research into theatrical 
and literary archives to reveal new facets of well-established history. 
What does differentiate these books is their method. Varneke’s work 
was, in its time, the richest storehouse of material on the history of the 
dramatic theatre in Russia, presented in a chronological narrative; it 
was a record rather than an analysis. Vsevolodsky-Gerngross cast his 
net far and wide; every form of entertainment, folklore, pagan and 
church ritual, state pageantry, amateur and professional theatre, drama, 
opera and ballet, were all viewed in their complex interdependence and 
in relation to the social life of their time. Detail had often to be sacri- 
ficed to breadth. Professor Danilov has returned to the more con- 
ventional approach and confined himself chiefly to the history of Russian 
drama and its performance. But his book is not merely a history; it is 
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also a scholarly contribution to present day controversy. How can the 
life and problems of a people best be depicted on the stage? How far is 
‘social realism’ a natural development of the Russian theatre, how far a 
necessity imposed by a vast new audience? 

Although written primarily for the student of the theatre, Professor 
Danilov’s book has much to offer to the theatregoer. This, in Russia, 
often means a discerning critic who knows something of the history of 
the theatre, goes to Shakespeare as willingly as Ostrovsky, will attend 
three different performances of the same play in different theatres to 
compare acting and production, is dissatisfied with contemporary plays 
and says so. What has the book to offer to its Russian public and what 
to the curious foreign reader? 

To the Russian reader it gives an historical explanation and justifica- 
tion of the overriding needs of a ‘people’s’ theatre. No one could dispute 
Professor Danilov’s general argument that the plays of Griboyedov, 
Gogol, Ostrovsky and Gorky, have survived because they mirrored the 
ills of a corrupt and oppressive life. The characters of Turgenev and 
Chekhov have, for a Russian audience, a pertinent social history as well 
as psychological subtlety. Drama must have this vital connection with 
life if it is to rouse a popular audience to an awareness of its historical 
destiny. Each character, and the interplay of characters must possess 
not only a superficial semblance of life but also the inner logic of their 
time and situation. The new playwright can learn from the old because, 
although the social context has changed, the laws of history have not, 
nor the method of their presentation in drama. But he must realize that 
history moves on and that his hero is ‘more uncompromising and 
rebellious than all the Don Quixotes and Fausts of the past’ (Gorky).* 
His is the romance of creation, not the despair of frustration. 

In his definition of the function of drama, Professor Danilov follows 
Gorky very closely. Gorky was singularly modest in his estimate of his 
own ‘twenty or so bad plays’ and unsparing in his criticism of the undiffer- 
entiated language and primitive ‘class’ labels of contemporary Soviet 
drama.* Clearly, social analysis must be animated by art. What then 
can the Soviet playwright learn from the Russian classics? How to 
create ‘socially convincing’ characters. Professor Danilov traces the 
development of Russian drama from Fonvizin to Gorky with a revealing 
insight into the problems of craft as well as the history of ideas. There 
is great perception in the view that ‘Pushkin’s miniature lyric dramas 
achieved, by the simplest possible means, a much profounder psycho- 
logical portrayal of character .. . and formed the beginning of psycho- 


1 Gorky’s ‘On Plays’, first published in 1932. It is reprinted in O Literature, 
Moscow 1937. 
* Gorky, ‘On Plays’. 
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logical drama in Russia, later further developed by Turgenev and 
Chekhov.’* Soviet playwrights and actors are advised to turn once more 
to Pushkin’s much neglected plays, but they are reminded that even in 
Chekhov, where the psychological undercurrent dominates the stage, 
‘the ‘“‘mood”’ was not an artistic end in itself, but an additional stroke 
in a typical picture of life’. Professor Danilov has time and a taste 
for the largely asocial nineteenth-century vaudeville, which, although it 
took its form from France, in the hands of experienced men of the 
theatre like Shakhovskoy, witty dandies like Khmelnitsky and Pisarev, 
and, later, versatile journalists like Koni, ‘brought a gaiety and verbal 
dexterity into Russian comic dialogue that contributed to the comedy 
of Gogol, Turgenev and Ostrovsky’, and ‘should undoubtedly take its 
place in the general complex of primary sources of Soviet comedy’.* 
His chief emphasis is, however, where history has put it, on the ‘truth 
and malicious bite’* that Gogol demanded from comedy. From the first 
flickering of this ‘truth and malice’ in the eighteenth-century satiric 
comedy of Sumarokov and Fonvizin to its post-revolutionary manifes- 
tation in Gorky’s ‘Egor Bulichov’ (1931) this purposive realism has 
dominated the Russian stage. More malice in Griboyedov and Gogol, 
less bite and more portraiture in Ostrovsky, the savage satire of Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, the bitter irony of Sukhovo-Kobylin’s studies of decay, 
have, both in spirit and word, all helped to fashion Gorky, the ‘foun der 
of Soviet theatrical culture’.’ 

Further than this foundation the book does not go, but it shows how 
Gorky, by his administrative work in the early years after the revolution 
and by plays written over a period of more than thirty years (1901-33), 
laid down a criterion that paid conscious tribute to the past as well as 
defining the aims of the revolutionary present. As late as 1934 Gorky 
proposed the foundation in Moscow of a Theatre of the Classics ‘which 
should acquaint our public and writers with the plays of ancient Greece, 
medieval England and Spain, elevate the demands of the public on the 
theatre, and writers on themselves.’* Nevertheless Gorky saw the basic 
problem in terms of the future rather than in the past. It was the 
creation of a ‘positive’ hero. How far Soviet dramatists have succeeded 
in attaining Gorky’s high standard, Professor Danilov does not attempt 
to discover. 

Throughout, an intimate knowledge of the Russian stage gives flesh 
and blood to the study of Russian drama. Professor Danilov is too good 
a man of the theatre not to realize how much the dramatist owes to his 
actors and producers. Actors flourished in Russia even when dramatists 

3 Danilov, p. 235. 4p. 461. 5p. 277. 

6 p. 281. 7p. 568. 


® Gorky’s summing up at the First Congress of Soviet Writers, September rst, 
1934; O Literature, p. 491. 
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were crippled by censorship. First trained in the eighteenth century 
in the French pseudo-classic style, Russian actors soon broke away 
from foreign convention. By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
both Shusherin and Sosnitsky were delighting audiences by their 
simplicity and lack of affectation. The two outstanding romantic actors 
of the first half of the nineteenth century not only embodied different 
styles of acting, but responded to the different demands of dissimilar 
audiences in the two capitals. Mochalov, intuitive and emotional, gave 
heart and nerves to a Moscow audience, increasingly restive under the 
iron regime of Nicholas I; Karatigin, elegant and controlled, delighted 
aristocratic St. Petersburg with his studied brilliance. Both inspiration 
and artifice contributed something to the mature, revealing art of 
Shchepkin who dominated the Moscow stage for forty years (1822-62). 
Spiritual father of Stanislavsky’s ‘psychological realism’,* unsurpassed 
in his portrayal of ordinary men taken from the life of the people, 
Shchepkin set a new standard of realism in acting for the next generation 
of his disciples in Moscow and St. Petersburg. Ostrovsky’s plays 
provided ample material for a new approach towards character acting, 
but it was the Shchepkin tradition that made the actors equal to their 
task. Ostrovsky himself, in a tribute to one of Shchepkin’s younger 
contemporaries, Martynov, showed that he was fully aware of this. 


Writers of the new trend in our literature owe you the most profound 
gratitude for helping them to assert the independence of the Russian 
stage.” 


But a galaxy of stars and the ‘new trend in literature’ were not enough 
to establish the originality of the Russian stage. What was still lacking 
was the critical link between the two, the producer. Lensky (1847-1908), 
outstanding actor of the Moscow Maly Theatre, felt this even before the 
organization of the Moscow Art Theatre and attempted to instruct 
students in ‘scenic art’ from 1888 onwards. But bureaucratic control 
in the Imperial theatres discouraged innovations and it was left to the 
‘free’ Moscow Art Theatre to establish the producer as a vital factor 
in the modern Russian theatre. Group discipline added to individual 
accomplishment trained a new generation, whose art, more systematized 
and therefore more communicable, in its turn formed the basis of the 
Soviet theatre. 

Since Professor Danilov is chiefly concerned to show how realism 
in acting and production went hand in hand with realism in drama, we 
can expect little sympathy for the formal experiments of the early 
twentieth century. These are dismissed as either defeatism or escapism. 

® According to Stanislavsky, ‘the Moscow Art Theatre was founded on the testa- 


ment of Shchepkin and the innovations of Chekhov’. Danilov, p. 462. 
Pp. 304. 
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The Symbolists with their reversion to Greek and medieval forms and 
their obsession with death, were the decadent voice of a declining society. 
Attempts to revive primitive methods of staging whether of liturgical 
pageantry or commedia dell’ arte are a retreat from difficult life to dead 
art. Professor Danilov rejects Meierhold’s experiments in scenic 
shorthand without even referring to their philosophical purpose. It 
is true that in his post-revolutionary productions Meierhold reduced 
his settings to an absolute minimum, not, however, as Professor 
Vsevolodsky-Gerngross pointed out in his earlier work, for the sake of 
formal stylization but in order to reveal, in most concentrated form, the 
essential character of an epoch or situation. This was far removed from 
the pure aestheticism of Tairov’s Kamerny Theatre in which both 
drama and highly trained actors were subordinated to spectacle. Pro- 
fessor Danilov barely distinguishes between the two theatres. Tairov’s 
‘lack of clear social ideals and unfaithfulness to the traditions of Russian 
scenic realism’'' are more severely castigated than the earlier ‘aesthetic- 
ism’ of the Mir Isskustvo group which ‘admittedly greatly raised the 
general culture of production by making decor and costume valuable 
components of staging’.* Indeed, the nearer it gets to the present, the 
more this account weighs on the side of ideas and the less it sympathizes 
with aesthetic experiment, although in sum it serves to show the neces- 
sity of both. The one overriding factor of the post-revolutionary 
period is ever present in the author’s mind, as it was in Gorky’s. A new 
audience, vaster than in any other country, wants to see itself on the 
stage; the main pull, therefore, is on the dramatist to satisfy this need. 
Undoubtedly he will best and most speedily satisfy it by following the 
high road and not being deflected into philosophical and technical 
by-paths remote from the majority of his audience. Whether this will 
advance the art of the Russian theatre beyond its present high technical 
level is more open to question. 

To the curious English reader this book affords not only insight into 
Russian problems, but throws some light on his own. We have the 
embryo of a national theatre in the Old Vic; how can we nurse that 
embryo into full maturity? Russian acting has achieved its high pro- 
fessional standard largely because Government subsidy enabled the 
Imperial, and, after the revolution, the State theatres, on a much greater 
scale, to preserve a continuity that has slowly perfected and handed 
down a great tradition. If subsidy has been the good angel of the 
Russian theatre, bureaucratic interference and censorship have been its 
bogies. The crux of our problem is how to encourage similar benefit 
without incurring similar disabilities. 

B. MALNICK 
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SOVIET CIVIL LAW 


Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law: Private Rights and their Background 
under the Soviet Regime. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 2 vols. Vol. I (1948, 909 pp.): Comparative Survey; vol. II 
(1949, 907 pp.): Translations. $15 per set, $10 per volume. 


Dr. Gsovski’s book is the first comprehensive work in English dealing 
with an important field of Soviet law, and the first up-to-date publication of 
its kind in any Western language.' Every student of the subject will be 
thankful to the Michigan Legal Studies for having organized this work; 
critical comment on it is needed precisely because it is likely to remain the 
standard work on the subject for a considerable time. 

As regards the presentation of the material offered, I would not hesitate 
to describe at least the translations, contained in volume II, as unlikely to be 
superseded in the near future. The student of Soviet law who starts from the 
background of Common Law is faced with two difficulties: first the differ- 
ences existing between the background of Common Law and that of Civil 
Law which is common to the Soviet and all the other Continental legal systems, 
and secondly the distinctive characteristics of Soviet law, due partly to the 
specific Russian tradition, and partly to the socio-economic characteristics 
of the Soviet system and its revolutionary origins. The first of these diffi- 
culties is familiar to any student of the subject who has grown up in the Civil 
Law tradition. Dr. Gsovski is unsurpassed in his ability to explain the specific 
characteristics of that tradition to students with a Common Law background. 
This is important in view of the frequent tendency to discuss general features 
of the Civil Law systems as specific traits of the Soviet system. As regards 
the second problem Dr. Gsovski is outstanding in his knowledge of Tsarist 
law and in his capacity to draw the reader’s attention to those features of 
Soviet law, or of Soviet legal discussions, which have been shaped by that 
background:* it should be noted, however, that there is a definite bias in 
favour of that background in his work. We shall return to this point when 
discussing his comments: it is sufficient to note here that analogies are drawn 
even in comparing legal texts where a shift in emphasis is the main feature 
distinguishing the Soviet from the pre-revolutionary Code.* 

In order to do justice to this work, we must recall its origins, as explained 
in Prof. Hessel E. Yntema’s foreword. In 1940, an English translation of the 


1 E. Patrouillet’s work Les Codes de la Russie Soviétique (2 vols. with an intro- 
duction by E. Lambert) Paris 1925ff, deals with all aspects of Soviet law up to the 
time of publication, i.e. the later NEP period. Dr. Gsovski has brought his work 
up to the end of 1947. He does not refer to Lambert-Patrouillet’s work. 

? I have learned quite a lot from his exposition of the pre-revolutionary Russian 
background e.g. of the Soviet discussions on the definition of Civil Law (vol. I, 
pp. 208ff), or of judicial discretion (Ibid. pp. 158 and 257). 

8 Vol. II, p. 250 Art. 33 of the Soviet Code on Marriage, Family and Guardianship 
is quoted, which says: ‘Parental rights must be exercised exclusively in the interests 
of the children ...’ Dr. Gsovski adds this comment: ‘This section states the 
principle announced in the following decision of the Imperial Supreme Court: “The 
law giver has established the parental power not in the interest of the parents solely 
but primarily in the interests of the children.”’’ (My italics, R. S.). 
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Judiciary Act of 1938, of the Civil Code and of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
made by Mr. Morton E. Kent on behalf of the Department of Commerce, 
was put at the disposal of Michigan University because there were no current 
funds available for its publication by the Department. Dr. Gsovski, Chief of 
the Foreign Law Section of the Library of Congress, was invited to bring 
the material up to date and he used the opportunity not only to submit the 
material to a thorough revision and to bring it up to date, but also to add some 
additional texts and extensive comments, the most important of which are 
collected in vol. I while less extensive observations are added in the transla- 
tions of individual articles of the laws. Vol. I thus represents a fairly broad 
survey of the development and present state of Soviet law in general (includ- 
ing the principles of constitutional law) and of all those fields of law which 
belong to Civil Law in the broadest current sense, i.e. including not only 
private and commercial law, but also family law, land law and labour law, 
all of which are dealt with in Soviet legislation by special codes. In the 
present reviewer’s opinion, the division of the comments between vol. I and 
the notes to the translations has not proved quite happy: vol. I is fairly com- 
prehensive and invites critical appreciation as a systematic work on the 
principles of Soviet Civil Law, but the notes (a large part of which, naturally, 
consists in references to vol. I) do not represent a comprehensive comment on 
the law, i.e. a description of the origin of its various rules, their modifications, 
and the way in which they are applied. (Vol. I also reports comparatively few 
decisions of Soviet Courts in such a way that the reader may form an opinion 
on the practical working of the law; this is especially deplorable because Dr. 
Gsovski, as is evident from his bibliography, has access to far more Soviet 
sources than any Western European student of the subject.) 

The book thus represents a combination of the historical and of the 
systematic approach; while its origins point to the latter, the comments of 
vol. I represent an attempt to do justice to the former. The present reviewer's 
conviction that the historical approach is the only way towards understanding 
Soviet institutions has only been strengthened by this book, but nevertheless 
the need for systematic studies cannot be denied: lawyers, at any rate, do not 
only expect from the study of Soviet law some contribution towards the 
understanding of Soviet society; they are also interested in the law itself, and 
in how it has originated. In my opinion, this interest cannot be met if the 
main emphasis is laid on the texts of successive legal enactments. In Soviet 
society of today most verbal constructions are bound to mean something quite 
different from what they were intended to mean in the early NEP period 
when the codes still valid today were enacted. The present system of Soviet 
law is a system of concepts and rules corresponding to the structure of Soviet 
society of 1951, not a confirmation, or a refutation, of principles enacted in 
1922. 

In principle this holds true of every national legal system, but Soviet law 
is conspicuous not only in that its enactments originated from a revolution 
(as other legal systems did, too) but in that they were followed, within less than 
one decade, by another revolutionary change, the complete triumph of the 
socialist elements over private enterprise. But the prolonged work of reformu- 
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lating the codes has not yet rendered final results and the old codes are still 
in force. Two pitfalls threaten anyone trying to interpret the Soviet legal 
system as one coherent body of rules which have been in existence since 1922 
instead of regarding it as a succession of legal systems corresponding to the 
different stages in the development of Soviet society (though some obsolete 
wording has entered the new reconstructions with different meanings): he 
may interpret the past in terms of the present (this tendency is represented by 
a certain body of recent Soviet authors, though not by all of them, and also 
by a few non-Soviet authors);* or he may judge the present by the standards 
of the early NEP period, if not by the principles of pre-revolutionary and 
Western Civil Law from which the authors of the 1922 code naturally started 
out. Dr. Gsovski’s whole background protects him from the first temptation; 
we shall see later how far he has resisted the second. 

In the presentation of the material translated in vol. II, Dr. Gsovski has 
rightly followed the principle that Western students of Soviet Civil Law need 
to be acquainted not only with the issues dealt with in the Soviet Civil Code 
but also with all those aspects of private law (in the Western sense) which are 
dealt with separately in the USSR because of the specific structure of the 
Soviet codification (and, consequently, also of legal education in the USSR). 
The full text of the Code of Family Law, excerpts from the Land Code and 
the Labour Code, the 1935 Model Statutes of the Kolkhoz and a number of 
individual laws have been added to the materials already translated by Mr. 
Kent. Among the individual laws there are those concerning Soviet Nation- 
ality; there are also some of the laws dealing with governmental ‘quasi cor- 
porations’ although the excerpts given here are, in my opinion, far too small 
for a subject of such basic importance in Soviet Civil Law. There are some 
of the laws on the Civil Status of Churches (here more space is devoted to the 
reproduction of relevant articles of criminal law than to the illustration of the 
subject in its present state), on Foreign Trade Organization, Patent and 
Copyright, Protection of State Secrets, and there are some recent laws 
illustrating the modifications of the basic legislation mentioned in the various 
chapters of the book. These documents include the recent decrees on the 
Director’s Fund, violations of the Charter of the Agricultural Artel, and on 
the right of citizens to buy and erect individual residence houses (1948, given 
in an Annex). There are so few Soviet laws available in English that we 
welcome the translation of these laws even although the inclusion of some of 
them in a collection of materials dealing with Civil Law might not have been 
necessary. 

The selection of the material translated is, however, open to criticism. In 
any work of this kind problems of space arise® and the critic should be careful 
not to judge his fellow student according to his own personal opinions about 
the relative importance of the various materials. To some extent Dr. Gsovski 
may regard himself as covered by the sub-title of his publication. The 

“ Cf. Mr. A. Rothstein’s review of my Soviet Legal Theory, in The Modern Quarter- 
ly, autumn 1948. 

5 They could, however, have been eased if obvious repetitions such as occur in vol. 


II between pp. 28 and 263-4, and which are quite frequent in vol. I, had been 
avoided. 
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student of Civil Law, however, wants to have information about the way in 
which the most important legal issues arising in the Soviet economy, i.e. dis- 
putes between state enterprises, are dealt with. Actually, state arbitration (and 
only its organization, not its practice) is merely summarized in four pages in 
vol. I.¢ Far more space is devoted to details regarding the legal status of 
aliens; for instance, the Statute on Arbitral Tribunals in conflicts between 
private persons, which has been of little practical importance since the end 
of the NEP, is reprinted in full in vol. II, pp. 663-7. 

The selective approach towards a topic which is supposed to be included 
in the publication is even more open to criticism. Obviously there are some 
parts of the Soviet Codes, enacted in 1922, which have now become obsolete, 
and not all of these have been explicitly repealed. It should, however, be a 
matter of principle that in a collection of Soviet documents the documents 
should be translated in full, or with the omission of only those points which 
are regarded as obsolete in the USSR, and that the editor should reserve 
his opinions on what is or is not relevant to the commentary. Any other 
procedure reduces the value of the documentation, for a student may be 
interested in an issue which Dr. Gsovski, with good reason perhaps, has 
considered less important (this might easily be the case in his selection from 
the Land Code) or which simply did not come within the purview of his 
specific bias. Of the 182 articles of the Labour Code of 1922 Soviet authors, 
at present, regard some thirty as obsolete, and therefore omit them (vol. I, 
p- 792). Of the remaining 150 Dr. Gsovski has only translated 7, which deal 
with the worker’s responsibility for damages to the factory caused by him. 
Apart from this, he has also made a selection from the Standard Rules of 
Internal Labour Organization, from which he has produced only those articles 
which deal with disciplinary penalties and with restrictions of the right to 
change employment. Everything else is left to his commentary in vol. I, 
where he pays overwhelming attention to those aspects of Soviet Labour Law 
which support the bias obvious in the above selection. Nobody can be entirely 
detached and neutral in his comments on these burning issues of modern 
social life; for this very reason annotated translations should be complete so 
that other scholars may check the correctness of the editor’s comments.’ 

Dr. Gsovski is excellent in his comments in vol. I on issues which lend 
themselves to systematic treatment, like Contracts and Liability, Copyright 
or the Rights of Aliens: in such issues (which arise in every legal system) his 
capacities as a comparative lawyer are shown at their best.* He is at his worst 


* The most comprehensive treatment of State arbitration available in a Western 
language is found in J. H. Berman’s book, Justice in Russia, Harvard University 
Press, 1950. 

7 This can be done in those parts of the book where issues concerning Labour 
Law are more thoroughly dealt with. In vol. I, p. 386 we learn that bonuses from the 
Director’s Fund are distributed at the discretion of the director; on p. 324 of vol. II 
we read, in the Decree of December sth, 1946 (which as regards this point did not 
change the previous position) that ‘estimates for spending of the Director’s Fund 
must be co-ordinated by the director with the shop committee of the trade union’. 

8 Occasionally, however, they are impaired by his no less outstanding capacities as 
counsel for one party to the law-suit. In 1922, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs instructed Soviet representatives abroad to support the interests of 
Soviet citizens living abroad even in law-suits which would be impossible under the 
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where demands are made on his capacities as an historian, especially of events 
which he happens to dislike: in Chapter VII, which deals with the role of the 
judiciary, the whole complicated and painful process in which an elected 
judiciary was established in opposition to the old professional lawyers and 
gradually adapted to the necessary demands of professional skill, is obscured; 
the necessary presentation of the early development of the judiciary is 
replaced by statements about the Cheka, OGPU and NKVD (pp. 234-40) 
and followed by a description of quite recent criticisms of the qualifica- 
tions of Soviet judges (pp. 242-7). The reader who relies solely on this book 
for his knowledge of the subject is likely to assume that Soviet justice, in 
its ordinary working, originated from the Cheka and the Revolutionary 
Tribunals and that the qualifications of the (supposedly professional) judges 
with this background have recently come under criticism. (This criticism is 
treated in the book purely negatively as a statement of unfavourable facts, 
not as a step forward.”) 


* This tendency appears quite frequently in the book: On pp. 758-9, for example, 
the criticism of the neglect of the democratic rules for appointing kolkhoz officials, in 
the decree of September 19th, 1946, is juxtaposed with the report to the Central 
Committee, in March 1947, which stated that as a result of government action 456,000 
kolkhoz officials had been discharged for some violation of the statute. Dr. Gsovski 
appears to have overlooked the fact that Andreyev’s report dealt with the correction 
of the mistakes criticized in the September decree, and that the majority of the dis- 
— were due precisely to the fact that the officials removed had not been properly 
elected. , 





Soviet legal system (e.g. for ownership of land); no legal system, it was said, could 
claim authority outside the territory for which it was enacted and Soviet citizens 
should not be deprived of the protection of their consuls in law-suits arising under 
the law of the land in which they lived. This instruction was taken up by European 
lawyers and used as an argument by the French courts to decide against the Soviet 
government in the following case: 

At the time of the nationalization of the Russian merchant navy (Jan. 25th, 1918) 
some ships belonging to a Russian steamship company, established in 1856, which 
apparently had its seat in one of the Russian capitals, happened to be in (Russian) 
ports not controlled by the Soviets. They were removed to France before the 
Soviets took the ports and were put, by the French courts, under provisional admin- 
istration, on the petition of the captain, some shareholders (evidently White refugees 
living in France), and French creditors. After the recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment by France, the restoration of the ships to the nationalized Russian Company 
was demanded. The rejection of this claim by the French courts was mainly based 
on the assertion that recognition of a foreign state did not imply recognition of its 
legislation, including such parts as contradict the French concepts of public order 
(as nationalization without compensation was supposed to do); apart from this, the 
court of first instance had quoted the instruction mentioned above as a recognition, 
by the Soviet government, that the laws enacted by the Soviets have no extra- 
territorial effect and their enforcement may not be extended beyond the country 
where they were promulgated. Dr. Gsovski (p. 308) regards the attitude of the 
Soviet lawyers who protested against such explanations as inconsistent; it seems, 
however, rather artificial to conclude, as he does, from the Soviet’s recognition of the 
obvious fact that Soviet nationalization laws could not affect say, French land law 
(and that, therefore, a Soviet citizen living in France had a claim to the protection of 
his consulate), that Soviet nationalization laws did not apply to Russia whenever the 
property of a nationalized enterprise happened to move (as is natural with boats) into 
the jurisdiction of foreign courts which happened to dislike the principles of Soviet 
law. In fact, the Soviet circular took an attitude on principle opposite to its applica- 
tion by the French courts and to Dr. Gsovski: it stated that the co-existence of 
different socio-economic and legal systems involved the need for their mutual 
recognition within the territory for which they were enacted. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Gsovski’s critical attitude to all the legal theories 
which became current in the USSR during the various stages of its develop- 
ment has guarded him from the fallacy commonly found in Western publica- 
tions on Soviet law, i.e. of asserting that the very concept of a socialist 
legality was absent during the early stages of the revolution.*° The denial of 
the need for law under socialism originated in fact during a much later stage, 
when Soviet lawyers wished to modify the strictly legalistic approach which 
favoured the NEP man and kulak at the expense of the poorer section of the 
population. This stage reached its culminating point at the abolition of the 
NEP which was accompanied by a far reaching violation of the legal rights of 
entrepreneurs in town and countryside; it came to an end when it was 
realized that the new, completely state-organized economy needed a stable 
legal system. Because this school of lawyers, headed by Pashukanis, produced 
the first systematic expositions in Soviet legal theory, its standpoint has 
widely dominated Western interpretations of early Soviet law. Dr. Gsovski 
(pp. 169 ff.) pays tribute to the claim of this school to represent the consistent 
application of Marxism in the legal field; he realizes, however, that the Soviet 
state could not work without some concept of legality and — in actual inde- 
pendence of the theories mentioned above, which he later explains — attempts 
to define what this concept of legality actually meant (pp. 154 ff.). 

The question of how far the author has succeeded in overcoming the 
general difficulties involved in a combination of the systematic and the 
historical approach is of greater importance for us than his success in the 
presentation of individual problems. We spoke above of the two pitfalls 
threatening anyone who attempts such a combination: Dr. Gsovski certainly 
belongs to those authors who are inclined to interpret the Soviet Law of 
today in terms of its past. In vol. I, p. 398 the attitude of Prof. Venediktov, 
the leading Soviet authority on the subject, who in 1928 severely criticized 
the theory of mere management rights of legal entities, while in 1945 he 
upheld this very doctrine, is described as inconsistent. On pp. 429-30, 
however, Dr. Gsovski has published material from which it should be evident 
that the issues dealt with in 1945 were essentially different from ‘the same’ 
issues (i.e. different social facts coming under the same verbal formulations 


10 To give only one recent example, Professor H. J. Berman, (I.c., p. 104) states 
that ‘the very existence of law under socialism is a [modern Stalinist] innovation in 
Marxist theory’. In order to refute this statement it is sufficient to recall those 
statements by Marx and Lenin (quoted in my Soviet Legal Theory, pp. 24-5 and 30ff) 
which formed the basis of the argument that a socialist system must have law and 
that full communism is therefore needed in order to achieve higher (non-legal) forms 
of regulation of human relations. The recognition of the need for some (new, Soviet) 
legality even in the early stages of the revolution is illustrated by the documents 
quoted by Dr. Gsovski on pp. 154ff; in view of the widespread character of the error 
under discussion I should like to quote another document which also shows how this 
error was caused. A Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Education, published 
in Narodnoye Prosveshcheniye, 1918, no. 23-5 (translated by Bunyan, Intervention, 
Civil War and Communism in Russia, Baltimore 1936, p. 543) ordered the abolition of 
existing law faculties ‘in view of the utter incapacity of the curricula to satisfy the 
requirements of scientific methodology and the need of Soviet institutions for highly 
qualified workers [in the legal field]; therefore the chair of constitutional law shall 
be changed to a chair of Soviet legislation. This subject shall be introduced into the 
regular curriculum of all faculties’. 
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of the Code) as arose in 1928. To give another example, Sections 406 and 
411 of the Soviet Civil Code, enacted in 1922, rule that in cases of very differ- 
ent property status of the parties to a suit for damages, the latter may be 
adjudicated to the injured person if he is the poorer of the two, even although 
the general rule holds that damages should be paid only if the injurer was at 
fault and that in cases of joint responsibility damages should be assessed 
according to the extent to which, in the court’s opinion, the mistakes made 
by either party contributed to the injury. The Soviet courts decline to apply 
the rule in disputes between individuals and enterprises owned by the state 
(which is obviously always the economically stronger party). If this were not 
so, railways, for example, would have to pay damages for every injury even 
if caused by the exclusive fault of the passenger, his neglect of the most 
elementary safety regulations, etc. Since most enterprises are state-owned, 
Sections 406 and 411 obviously apply less frequently than they would if they 
were sections in the law of a capitalist country, and also less frequently than 
they did in 1922 when the legislator had to consider the possibility of an 
unskilled labourer being injured, though through his own fault, by a com- 
plicated machine belonging to his kulak employer." Dr. Gsovski (p. 529) 
simply concludes that the two sections “do not protect the poor’. 

Dr. Gsovski’s outstanding knowledge of the pre-revolutionary background 
provides us with some interesting comparisons which no other author could 
give us. But in most cases in order to make proper use of them, we have 
ourselves to add those interpretations which are demanded by the funda- 
mental changes in the setting.’ 


In some respects the presentation of the pre-revolutionary background is 
definitely one-sided. Amongst the numerous sources on the origins of the 
village commune (p. 665), not a single Soviet author is mentioned. Nor does 
the author even hint at the social differentiation within the peasantry when 
he describes the discussion of the Stolypin reforms (pp. 682-5). The bewil- 
dered reader of the chapter on pre-Soviet agrarian legislations may ask himself 


11 But there are still many issues of everyday life where the two articles may find 
application, such as, if a house shared by two families of different property status 
were burnt down by their joint fault. 

12 In vol. I, p. 55 there is an interesting comparison between the percentage of 
peasants (by origin or by occupation) in the First and Fourth Dumas (elected at the 
height of the 1905-6 revolution, and on the eve of the first world war respectively) 
and in the parliamentary organs of the Soviet regime: it follows that the percentage 
of 1916 was higher than that in 1931, and that the former was not reached again, and, 
as regards social origins, surpassed, until 1946. The percentage of peasants in the 
Duma of 1906 has still not been reached. It might have been helpful to add (1) that 
in 1906 the working-class parties abstained or were disorganized, so that the radical 
peasant representatives formed the main opposition, and that the Duma of 1906 was 
quickly dissolved by the Tsarist government, while on the other hand the Executive 
Committees and the Supreme Soviets represent state power, and (2) that because of 
the industrialization of the country the percentage of peasants in the total population 
was reduced by two fifths. If these factors are taken into account it is seen that both 
in 1946 and in 1906 the percentage of peasants (by origin) in the representative 
organs was about half their percentage of the total population. The large decrease in 
the proportion of peasants by origin to peasants by occupation occurred between 
1906 and 1916, not during the Soviet regime: what was at that time due to a decrease 
in the political interest of the broad masses may later have been preserved by the 
increased opportunities of social promotion. 
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how the revolution was able to succeed in a peasant country such as Russia 
except by an act of God — or the Devil. On p. 688 we have some indication 
that there was no ‘Marxian’ programme (as if Russian Marxists had not been 
divided into quite definite factions) in the agrarian question and no formulated 
Bolshevik programme; but the author does not give us a report on the 
discussions, since 1906, on the subject which would have been of great help 
in elucidating post-1917 attitudes. As regards the history of the Soviet period, 
the problem whether the extremist measures of the War Communist period 
represented the basic approach of the Bolshevik Party, or an enforced accom- 
modation to the needs of the civil war, is completely ignored.” But there is 
quite a marked tendency to characterize the first period of the Soviet regime 
according to extremist statements, even by definite outsiders, and to give 
these statements an exaggerated interpretation.‘ Consequently, the later 
changes in policy concerning the family and the increased emphasis on 
Soviet patriotism appear even more sharply than they need to appear due 
to the inherent bias of a comparison of enactments: especially in revolutionary 
times, the legislator emphasizes the direction in which he wishes society to 
move; social reality presumably lies somewhere between the state of affairs 
against which he reacted and that which he described as the one to be aimed 
at. In Dr. Gsovski’s presentation of the drive for the collectivization of 
agriculture (pp. 711 ff.) the correction of the administrative approach by 
Stalin’s Dizzy with Success is simply omitted: in consequence, all the further 
development of kolkhoz legislation appears as a mere continuation of the 
enactments preceding Stalin’s move. The reader wonders once again how Dr. 
Gsovski is able to speak of surviving individual peasants and of the laws 
governing their status. Judicial rulings pronounced during the most difficult 
periods of the last war are given in order to characterize the kolkhoz-peasants’ 
normal status (pp. 760 and 763). (These rulings explicitly attacked the much 


13 On. p. 9 Dr. Gsovski describes a periodization of Soviet history which starts 
with Militant Communism (1917-21) as ‘more or less commonly accepted by Soviet 
and non-Soviet scholars’. In the USSR at least there is a definite tendency to 
distinguish between the first months of the Soviet regime and the following period 
of War Communism proper, and I think that the majority of British writers on the 
subject make a similar distinction. 

* On p. 127 A. Kollontai’s statements about the obsolescence of the family are 
quoted with reference to her diplomatic and Party status but without pointing out 
that precisely these statements were rejected, at the time, by Lenin. p. 21 the 
omission of the name ‘Russia’ from the official title of the USSR is quoted as 
evidence of the desire on the part of the government to destroy any connecting link 
with Russia’s past. (No mention is made here of the fact that the largest and leading 
Soviet constituent republic has always been described as the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, so that the neutral name of the Union merely expresses the 
recognition of the equal status of Ukrainians, Georgians, Uzbeks etc.) In connection 


with this the author mentions the fact that ‘the teaching of Russian history was 


omitted from the curriculum of Russian schools’. In fact, the teaching of specific 
history no matter what nation was concerned — as distinct from an interpretation 
of general social formations — was omitted from the curriculum of all schools be- 
cause of the purely economist interpretation of Marxism by Pokrovsky and his 
followers. This might imply a negative attitude to nationality in general (certainly 
the overthrow of Pokrovsky’s school formed part of the campaign for strengthening 
Soviet patriotism), but there was nothing particularly anti-Russian in this. At no 
time did Lenin make the slightest withdrawal from his article On the National Pride 
of the Great Russians, written in 1915. 
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more lenient practice.) In general insufficient distinction is made between 
the various periods to which individual statements refer. A student of the 
history of Soviet law should avoid, for example, quoting a statement made by 
the RSFSR Supreme Court in 1931 on the definition of class-character by 
political attitudes (pp. 182-3) without stating that, since 1937, the underlying 
theories would be described by every Soviet lawyer as erroneous, if not as 
wrecking. Nor should the tasks of Soviet attorneys be illustrated by a local 
directive of 1933 as including the supervision of the fulfilment of all kinds of 
economic plans: for many years, attorneys have been instructed to leave the 
control of plan-fulfilment to the organs of the Ministry of State Control and 
to concentrate their attention on their specific task, i.e. the checking of the 
strict conformity to the law of orders issued.** 

Dr. Gsovski, precisely because he has never had any illusions about any 
stage in the Soviet regime, takes the concessions made during the NEP, 
and especially the limitation of private rights by the Soviet Code, for what 
they were. Consequently he does not, as some other writers do, construct a 
break in Soviet legality when the NEP was abolished. From time to time he 
gives a correct interpretation of the Soviet attitude to law: 


Law is recognized as an efficient tool in the creation of the new social 
order, an instrument of rulership. It is not placed above the government, 
but on the other hand it is recognized that the government must rule by 
means of law (p. 188). 


Unhappily, this interpretation is not consistently followed up. Article 1 
of the Soviet Civil Code promises the protection of private rights ‘except as 
they are exercised in contradiction to their social and economic purpose’. 
From the whole history of this article it is obvious to every student of the 
subject, including Dr. Gsovski, that this was intended to close any loopholes 
in the rest of the Code through which capitalist elements might advance 
further than was envisaged by the government when enacting the NEP. It 
can be argued that this fear was exaggerated (although such fear is compre- 
hensible in view of the fact that there had been no previous experience of 
successful socialism while the historical record showed many restorations 
after apparently successful revolutions and there were ample Marxist warn- 
ings against the capitalist potentialities of the kulak and merchant). In most 
instances of its actual application, Art. 1 served more or less the same purpose 
as other rules established in various legal systems against the misuse of rights, 
nuisance, etc. But after following Mr. Greaves’ example and having quoted 
applications of Art. 1 to cases which would, or could, have been decided in a 
similar way in many capitalist countries with advanced legislation, Dr. 
Gsovski adds: 


Against these acceptable decisions stands a less numerous category of 
cases where a legally acquired and lawfully held property was taken from 


18 Cf., for example, S. S. Studenikina and others, Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost 
v Sovetskom Gosudarstvennom Upravlenii (Socialist Legality in Soviet State Admin- 
istration), Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences, Moscow, Yurizdat 1948, 
pp. 176-7. 

F 
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the owner if he did not use it in accordance with governmental policy or 
failed to use it at all (pp. 332-3). 


The decisions mentioned under the heading deal mainly with failure to 
use productive machinery (for purposes of tax evasion), closing of shops, etc.; 
in one case they deal with the use of a tractor for exploiting hired labour 
(apparently beyond the amount allowed). Now Dr. Gsovski may or may not 
regard such decisions as ‘acceptable’ (from the Western standpoint); Art. 4 
of the Civil Code, however, states that legal capacity is granted to all citizens 
‘for the purpose of developing the productive forces of the country’. It 
cannot be assumed that the expansion of kulak economies beyond a certain 
limit belonged to the ‘social and economic purpose’ for which civil rights 
were established by the Soviet government. (This could only have been 
assumed by the kulaks themselves, some factions within the CPSU or 
Western authors who had illusions about the NEP.) Similarly, in vol. II, 
p. 20 we find Art. 5 of the Code, which grants every citizen the right ‘to choose 
any occupation and profession not forbidden by law’, together with the 
following comment: 


There are . . . restrictions in the choice of occupation and profession .. . 
resulting from abolition of private commerce and private industry. 


What rights outside the Soviet socio-economic system can a Soviet code 
grant? Dr. Gsovski describes the contracts between Soviet state enterprises as 
‘contracts in name only’ (p. 136). He is certainly right in stating that ‘essen- 
tially, such a contract is an administrative act of two subordinate agencies 
defining the details of the execution of an order by the superior’ (p. 436), and 
in describing the attempts of Soviet jurists to apply to such relations legal 
concepts grown on the soil of a market economy as ‘highly artificial’ (p. 154). 
He is further right in stating that “the Soviet law of sales is in process of 
re-examination and is far from crystallized’ (p. 455). But he is mistaken in 
describing an institution, because it is novel and does not fit into the frame- 
work of the 1922 code, as ‘a mere formality’!*. The next edition of his work 
may be helped by some consideration of the question why the Soviet state 
has to enforce the fulfilment of this alleged formality without legal content, 
by its managers.'’ The statement that the institutions of a certain legal system 
do not fit into a certain theoretical framework (even if lip-service to that 
framework was paid by an earlier generation of Soviet jurists) is no answer to 
the quest for their analysis. 


16 In his exposition on p. 454, Dr. Gsovski fails to mention such a characteristic 
institution of Soviet Civil Law as the ‘pre-contractual suit’ between state enterprises, 
i.e. the decision as to the contents of the contract to be concluded in execution of the 
administrative orders between the enterprises contesting in the court of State 
Arbitration. Even if Dr. Gsovski should regard a personal interest of the parties to 
a legal dispute as essential for the recognition of the relation as belonging to the 
realm of Civil Law, its existence would be proved by the materials on the Directors’ 
Fund published by him: clearly the employees of the state enterprises concerned, 
including the managers, contesting in the court of State Arbitration, have even a 
personal interest in having the conditions of the contract shaped in such a way that 
the plan can be fulfilled and extra-plan profits be made. 

17 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, pp. 384ff. 
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Among the occasional contributions made by Dr. Gsovski to the solution 
of this problem one especially invites discussion, the more as similar inter- 
pretations are not infrequent.** At two places in vol. I he draws attention to 
analogies between Soviet concepts of ownership and feudal law, which also 
knew divided property rights.** On p. 397 he does so after having quoted 
Soviet assertions (of 1935) about ‘divided’ ownership (between government 
and enterprise) in Soviet business corporations; he adds, however, that such 
concepts were abandoned in 1944 and gives quotations for the present stand- 
point, which supports undivided ownership resting in the state, mere manag- 
ing rights being held by the enterprise itself. On pp. 576-7 he draws analogies 
to feudal concepts as regards private (and, it may be presumed, kolkhoz) 
ownership in the USSR. The analogy may be helpful in interpreting certain 
aspects of land law, the newly established rights in buildings, etc.: in all these 
cases the use of the property has quite definite functional limitations, and, in 
cases of misuse or of changes in public policy, property can be withdrawn 
by the state and transferred to another agency of management.*® But the 
application of the analogy to personal ownership which, in the USSR, is 
mainly ownership in consumers’ goods," definitely goes too far: Dr. Gsovski’s 


18 Cf, Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2, p. 171. 

19 The leading Soviet theorist on ownership, Professor Venediktov, is certainly 
conscious of the problem. His basic work (which was awarded a Stalin prize) 
Gosudarstvennaya Sotsialisticheskaya Sobstvennost (State Socialist Ownership, 
Moscow, Academy of Sciences 1948) has a very long analytical chapter on feudal 
property concepts in its historical section. (The author does not explicitly apply 
these concepts to contemporary problems, but there is an obvious tendency to show 
the limitations of the bourgeois concepts of necessarily undivided ownership). The 
book was published too late to be used in Dr. Gsovski’s comments. 

20 Cf. the housing law of October 17th, 1937 (part of which is reproduced in 
vol. II, pp. 130ff) by which the Dwelling Leasing Co-operatives were abolished and 
their property transferred to the state enterprises or municipal administrations, the 
former members of the co-operative merely being granted priority in obtaining, and 
retaining, the accommodation. Similarly, in 1937, the Consumers’ Co-operatives in 
towns were transformed into state shops, because the latter form of management 
appeared more efficient and because the material and personnel of the Co-operatives 
could thus be concentrated on the villages, where the co-operative organization of 
retail trade was regarded as most desirable. 

21 On p. 572 Dr. Gsovski attacks the division of objects of property into instru- 
ments of production and consumers’ goods, upon which Soviet theories on property 
are based. His reference to means of transport and rendering of services is obviously 
weak: the whole argument only makes sense in terms of the economic terminology 
accepted in the USSR, and means of transport figure predominantly amongst the 
‘means of production’ while rendering ‘services’ is regarded as a productive activity 
like any other. It follows therefore that the nationalization of the services of doctors, 
barbers, lawyers etc. is a question of expediency, like any other nationalization of 
small enterprises. A stronger argument for Dr. Gsovski’s case could be made with 
reference to housing where (large-scale) co-operative ownership was abolished in 
1937, but (small-scale) private ownership introduced in 1948, without any obvious 
change in policy. From the theoretical point of view, it is certainly difficult to 
describe co-operative dwelling-houses (in a socialist economy) as capital goods. 
From the practical point of view, it is obvious that the member of a housing co- 
operative, in a country with a chronic shortage of dwelling accommodation, had paid 
his fees in order to get his flat quickly and with secure tenure and that his satisfaction 
or otherwise with his ‘expropriation’ essentially depended upon whether he fared 
better or worse in these regards when the building was finished by the state (the rent 
was likely to be lower than the fees). The reactions of owners to an expropriation of 
motor-cars or wireless sets, except in a war-emergency, would be very different. 
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main argument is that Western, as distinct from Soviet, ownership means 
‘full right of absolute ownership without limitations implied’. This is 
American ideology rather than actual reality in America, not to mention 
other non-Soviet countries: stated in such terms Dr. Gsovski’s argument 
merely says that (with the exception of consumers’ goods) a ‘feudal’ concept 
of limited ownership is replacing the ‘classical’ capitalist one everywhere, and 
most thoroughly in the USSR.” 

These observations are not intended to deal thoroughly even with a few 
of the many important issues raised in Dr. Gsovski’s book; they should be 
regarded as contributions to the discussion of the question how far systematic 
treatment of a legal system which is changing as rapidly as the Soviet one, 
is possible without an attempt to reformulate its basic concepts. Clearly, an 
important initiative in this field belongs to the Soviet jurists: we shall see 
much more clearly when the new codes, or at least the fundamental work on 
which they may in due course be based, will be available. If the obvious 
difficulties in codification continue to be met by some makeshift and the 
traditional terminology continues to be used for a changed reality in the 
USSR, we shall have to go on tentatively until the fundamental work for a 
new code has been done, although we should not be afraid of making con- 
tributions which are helpful in their errors as well as in their achievements. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


Charles Bettelheim, L’Economie Soviétique. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1950. 
472 Ppp- 

The present book together with the same author’s La Planification Soviéti- 
que, form a substantial proportion of the few authoritative works on the 
Soviet economy that have appeared in the West. It is published as the last 
of a post-war series of twelve volumes, Traité d’Economie Politique, planned 
by the late Gaétan Pirou as a survey of modern economic organization and 
processes. Dr. Bettelheim’s book is thus intended to fit within the framework 
set by the editor of the Traité and does not touch on extra-economic factors, 
with some slight exceptions to be mentioned later. It provides an account of 
the Soviet economic structure, with some historical information on the 
evolution of its various branches in addition to a brief initial chapter on the 
phases through which the economy as a whole has developed. This first 
chapter is followed by a summary treatment of ‘the general framework’ which 
outlines the forms of ownership, the scope of the market, and the govern- 
mental and planning structure. The body of the book consists of substantial 
accounts of agricultural and industrial organization, domestic and foreign 
trade, money, credit and public finance, and there is a final chapter on 
planning. 

The exposition makes use of numerous headed sub-sections, often only 
half a page or less in length, which affords a sense of lucidity and ease of 


*2 The argument concerns the remaining non-state ownership in the USSR, not 
the obvious expansion of state ownership. 
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reference. The ten-page list of contents thus also serves in place of an index. 
(There is, unfortunately, no bibliography of the many Russian and Western 
works cited.) While the smoothness of prose style is maintained throughout, 
many of the points are made almost in note form, the factors relevant to a 
given topic being merely indicated. This enables a large territory to be 
covered but it also gives the work the air of a textbook. In a subject that is at 
the same time so important, little known and poorly documented, no better 
service could be done than the production of an authoritative textbook. This 
volume can be recommended as such. It is excellent as a collection in outline 
and a fitting together of what is known in the West about the structure of the 
Soviet economy, with the word ‘economy’ understood in its narrow sense of 
the technical institutions and arrangements used by a society for its economic 
purposes, as distinct from the wider sense of the organization and processes 
of a society in their economic aspect. 

Dr. Bettelheim points out in his Introduction the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the fundamental structure of the economy and its episodic aspects, 
which is his purpose. His treatment (he continues) will be strictly economic 
although the relation of political and social problems to the economy cannot 
be ignored, and he gives as example the importance of the Communist Party 
as the directing force of the economy. (The Communist Party is, in fact, 
mentioned twice in the book, in each case incidentally.) The difficulty thus 
stated at the outset is not subsequently faced, and it is not easy to see how it 
can be faced within the narrow framework adopted. At the end of the book 
there is a discussion of the ‘evolution of structures and techniques’ in which 
the difficulty is again noted: the conclusion drawn is that the Soviet economy 
continues to change so rapidly that despite the recent extension of state 
intervention in the West, the differences between the two economic systems 
are increasing. However, the book as a whole draws on information from 
as far back as the early 1930’s to outline the present shape of the economy, and 
this is quite justified, for in fact all the essential features of the present 
structure were then in existence (with the important exception of the direction 
of labour, well described on pp. 445-9, though this is a difference of degree 
rather than of substance: it depends not so much on the legislation, which 
dates in part from 1930, as on the enforcement of it and on other forms of 
pressure). Of these features the most important, perhaps, is the social con- 
vention of universal agreement with the tasks of the society as defined by the 
political leaders, and of universal acceptance of the ‘general line’ and its 
periodical particularization in the plans and otherwise, which is not treated 
at all in the book. Another essential feature entirely neglected is the ruthless 
system of priorities for achieving the key aims of policy. One economic 
aspect of this is that the more important industries and enterprises receive 
supplies that enable them to function relatively smoothly, while in the less 
important there is a good deal of manceuvring on and outside the borders of 
legality to see the plans through. Dr. Bettelheim tends to identify the formal 
structure which he describes with its operation; he makes no reference to the 
immense amount of ‘finding a way through’ that goes on within and around 
that framework. ‘Succeed, and no questions asked’ (pobeditely ne osuzhdayut) 
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was a proverb of Soviet industrial administrators in the thirties and is not 
likely to have become an archaism yet. All this is due not so much to the 
newness of the economic organization, which is now up to twenty years old, 
as to the vigour of the society which presses hard on all available possibilities 
of increasing its material wealth. Whether or not this will turn out to be a 
permanent feature of the social structure, it has up to now given a special 
character to the economic structure which Dr. Bettelheim conveys inade- 
quately. His reproduction of statistics showing the high rate of economic 
progress does not dispel a certain static quality in the book. For example, his 
account in the section on Prices of the application in Soviet industry of the 
American ‘standard costs’ system gives no indication that such devices are 
used with characteristic adaptations as instruments for ‘discovering reserves’ 
of productive possibilities, and the same applies to his account of the ‘technical 
coefficients’ in the chapter on planning and to many other places in the book, 
where the description of economic institutions and methods is appropriate 
to a far more placid and less consciously purposive society. 

Other fundamental features, with which the book deals, show no evidence 
of essential change during the last fifteen to twenty years. These may be listed 
as the general system of state and co-operative property and the administra- 
tive structure (which must include the Communist Party if it is to be intelli- 
gible); the central and local planning commissions and the immense statistical 
apparatus (which are, of course, more fully treated in Dr. Bettelheim’s book 
on Soviet planning); the wage funds fixed by the state and so allocated 
as to provide powerful economic incentives and deterrents; the trade unions as 
agencies organizing the workers for furthering Party policy, workers’ initiative 
and the team spirit in production; price-fixing according to costs, financial 
autonomy of business units and the system of contracts and arbitration 
between them; the mechanism of credit and public finance; maximum use of 
self-adjusting market forces within narrowly circumscribed areas of the 
economy. 

It may be that great developments are accumulating within the society, 
probably in the direction of the conventions mentioned above becoming 
ingrained, and'a corresponding development of a common public morality 
facilitated by an improving standard of living and improving supplies to the 
non-priority enterprises. It is on such developments, together with the 
international context and the experience of handling and refining the existing 
economic arrangements, that the future evolution of the economic structure 
depends: Dr. Bettelheim’s posing of the question without taking account of 
the social factors (other than by mere reference to ‘the social structure’ on 
p- 458) inevitably sounds somewhat unreal.* 

One way of ‘getting at’ the nature of the Soviet economy is to compare 
what we know of it with that of the West. Dr. Bettelheim concludes his book 
with a brief review of such differences, which he states in terms of Marxism. 


1 The possible evolution of national accounting may become of great interest. 
Dr. Bettelheim draws attention (p. 103) to the importance in this connection of the 
decree of April 19th, 1948, which is a step in the direction of a national scale for the 
labour-day systems of remuneration in the collective farms. 
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He says, for example (p. 455, also 164), that Soviet wages are not the price of 
labour power. One could retain the Marxist categories and ask in what way 
Soviet and capitalist wages differ in this respect, other than that the Soviet 
Government fixes the price of labour power as it does the prices of other 
commodities, and the wider range of factors probably taken into account by 
the workers there, as compared with those in the West, in deciding what is an 
acceptable price for their labour power. Similarly (pp. 455-6) he writes that 
in capitalism money is the intermediary through which the social character of 
private enterprise products becomes evident, whereas in the USSR products 
are clearly social in origin. Such attempts to indicate the differences between 
the two economies by invocation of Marx’s economic apparatus help to show 
that it was designed for a different purpose. The Western social sciences, 
including their Marxist wing, are not equipped to handle the Soviet economy, 
though the first essential step is now being made in this direction by such 
books as this, which assemble the data; and still less are our disciplines able to 
accommodate the society which generates the vitality, driving force and aims 
without which its economy has no significance. Insofar as our historical and 
social sciences are still bound by the assumptions of the societies in which they 
have originated and developed, they can accommodate only a portion of the 
world and of history — the secular individualistic societies of the West. The 
basic Soviet social phenomena are now sufficiently evident and alien to 
facilitate the identification and examination of these assumptions, and thereby 
the furtherance of our social science. No science can long survive an exclusive 
preference for familiar territory when new phenomena, which do not fit, be- 
come discernible. 

One of the Western theoretical problems on which Soviet phenomena may 
bear is that of economic choice in a state-owned economy. Dr. Bettelheim 
considers this question after dealing with some aspects of the ‘balances’ 
which he describes as the chief instruments of the plan. He writes: “The 
problem of economic choice has by no means been resolved merely by the 
manipulation of the instruments of planning that we have examined. It is 
simply that on this basis Soviet planning has been able to develop and that 
it has been possible to reach a certain economic equilibrium’ (p. 442). This 
negative view of the relevance of Soviet experience in this matter may be due 
in part to Dr. Bettelheim’s somewhat schematic exposition of Soviet planning. 
His account (p. 424) of the passage downwards of the draft plan puts the 
republic and regional authorities and the national economic ministries in the 
same category in this process (though he points out that the latter are the 
more important). In fact, the national and the local industries are quite 
different in this respect. The whole structure of the plan is defined by the 
tasks set to the key national industries, and the local governments and their 
industries come into the national plan mainly by way of the subsidies received 
from the central government for specific developments which they wish to 
initiate, and much of their economic activity is their own affair. There are 
many different levels at which economic choice is made in the USSR. It 
might be more accurate to say that economic choice is a different kind of 
problem at different levels — it belongs, necessarily, to political art at the top; 
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it is very much a technological problem for the ‘project-makers’; it is a matter 
of local politics at the republic level and below (within the general framework 
of formulated national policy); it is a different type of problem — perhaps most 
nearly ‘economic’ — at the level of a national ministry working on its invest- 
ment policy, but here again factors other than the narrowly economic may be 
decisive. Without going into the question whether any separably economic 
element is involved at the consumer’s level, or the extent to which tech- 
nological necessities shape the economic pattern, in the U.S.S.R. or anywhere 
else, it may be argued that Soviet experience directs attention to the variety of 
levels and circumstances at which ‘economic’ decisions are made, and the 
difficulty of separating such decisions from their social, political and tech- 
nological integuments. It may be that Soviet experience is not so much 
irrelevant to the problem of economic choice, as relevant to the question 
whether the problem needs to be re-formulated. 

Some other points about the book may conveniently be made with reference 
to its treatment of labour. There is no separate chapter on this subject, 
which is well divided between Industry, where wages, collective agreements, 
the size of the labour force and other aspects are dealt with; and Planning, 
where the author treats the influences and controls on labour, as the human 
element in the execution of the plans. It is a comment on the present state 
of this subject that an authority like Dr. Bettelheim uses (p. 168) a passage 
from a popular English account of the Soviet trade unions for the part played 
by them in wage fixing. This account, published in 1943, speaks in the 
passage quoted of the collective agreements in the present tense and follows 
broadly the Webbs’ description of them, which reflects the conditions of 
1933-4 — the last years in which these agreements were made before their 
revival after the war. The account given by Dr. Bettelheim (pp. 170-1) of 
collective agreements puts more emphasis on the conditions of labour and less 
on the commitments as regards production, than is actually the case (see e.g. 
p- 100 of this issue). Even in the early 1930’s the primary insistence on 
production was a feature of these agreements. In his historical account of the 
collective agreements during and since the NEP period (p. 169) the author 
overlooks the development of this emphasis on production. 

The section on labour (pp. 443 ff.) in the planning chapter points out that 
some construction works have depended on forced labour, and observes that 
the only estimates published are too unreliable to support scientific discussion 
of this topic, which is in any case of very little economic significance; that 
the mass of Soviet workers are not under constraint is proved by the general 
increase of labour efficiency, adds Dr. Bettelheim. 

Discussions of this topic overlook the immense variety of conditions of 
Soviet convict labour in place and time: most of the personal accounts 
published in the West relate to the war period, when food and clothing were 
desperately scarce even for the general population. Before the war, the 
conditions of convict labour on, say, the Moscow-Volga canal were a very 
different proposition from what could happen in the remote and geographi- 
cally harsh regions. Soviet convict labour has substantial economic import- 
ance, for it is much more mobile and easily housed than the free worker, as 
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well as being cheaper and physically ‘expendable’: for a country of such vast 
and harsh areas and rapid development, it is incorrect to dismiss this pheno- 
menon as playing ‘un réle des plus réduits’. A social aspect of this matter may 
be worth noting. It seems to be a historical feature of highly integrated 
societies that the obverse side of the integration is what may be termed the 
institution of outlawry. Medieval heresies are a case in point. Whether this 
will turn out to be a permanent institution of Soviet society cannot, of course, 
be foretold: but it is certainly an important one, to which neither evasion nor 
moral indignation are adequate approaches. 

Dr. Bettelheim recounts the increased legislative restrictions on the free 
movement of labour since 1940. He points out that the laws of 1930 and 1935 
which made it illegal to leave a job without permission could not have been 
seriously enforced in view of the very high rate of labour turnover throughout 
the 1930’s, and the need for the very much firmer legislation of 1938-40. 
He deals with the ‘work book’, without which work is legally unobtainable 
and in which the reason for leaving the previous job must be stated by the 
management. Dr. Bettelheim notes reports of heavy labour turnover after 
the war (p. 445) due to unsatisfactory conditions as evidence that the work 
book must to some extent have then been a dead letter. He adds that the 
considerable monetary and other advantages offered for staying in the same 
job show the importance attached to positive inducements, and writes: ‘thus 
economic measures are being progressively substituted for constraint’ (p. 
446, footnote). There is insufficient data for this conclusion. But, from the 
social point of view, there need be no inconsistency in the regimentation of 
labour (which includes the right of managements to direct skilled workers 
and technicians to other parts of the country — pp. 446-7) co-existing with 
these incentives, and with the labour medals and decorations (which are not 
mentioned) and the ‘socialist competition, self-respect, love of work, Soviet 
patriotism’ and consciousness that work augments the country’s wealth and 
defence (p. 443). It is possible (I think probable) that the typical attitude 
of the Soviet industrial workers is one of satisfaction with a boldly imaginative 
and vigorous government capable of providing the conditions for spectacu- 
larly effective hard work in a hard and dangerous world, of punishing slackness 
with a heavy hand, imposing severe discipline, and so forth, at the current 
stage of history: for the Soviet people undoubtedly have a strong sense of 
history, whatever we may think of the way in which they see it. 


J. MILLER 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES 


The following is a translation of all the materially relevant parts of chapter XII 
of the textbook Sovetskoye Trudovoye Pravo (Soviet Labour Law), ed. 
N. G. Aleksandrov, Moscow, Yurizdat 1949, pp. 296-310. 


The Definition and Types of Labour Disputes 


Labour disputes within the meaning of Soviet Labour Law are disputes 
between the management of an enterprise or institution, on the one hand, and 
workers or employees,’ on the other, which concern the establishment or 
exercise of rights or duties of labour. 

Parties to such disputes are, on the one hand, the management of the enter- 
prise or institution and an employee or a group of employees, on the other. 
The appropriate trade union body — the factory or institution committee 
(mestkom), regional or territorial committee, etc., may represent employees in 
the labour dispute. 

The handling of labour disputes is governed by the Rules on Conciliation- 
Arbitration and Court Settlement of Labour Disputes, confirmed by decree 
of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars 
on August 29th, 1928; chapter XVI of the Labour Code; and a number of 
special decrees. 

In the U.S.S.R. there are two main categories of boar disputes, differing 
in character: 

(a) Labour disputes concerning the establishment or modification of such 
conditions of work as are not directly regulated by laws, decrees and Govern- 
ment decisions. In Soviet Labour Law these are called ‘non-litigious’ disputes 
(spori ne-iskovovo kharaktera), inasmuch as in such cases it is a question of the 
establishment of certain rights and not of the restitution of a violated right. 

(b) Labour disputes concerning the actual or alleged infringement of work- 
ing conditions that have been established by law, by legally binding standard 
regulations, or by contract. Such disputes are called ‘litigious’ (sport iskovovo 
kharaktera), inasmuch as one of the parties here demands the restitution of a 
right that has been violated. 

The subject of a non-litigious dispute is not the demand for the restitution 
of a violated right (the recovery of a certain sum, the imposition upon the 
administration of the duty to perform a certain action as e.g. the reinstatement 
in his former position of a dismissed employee, etc.); it is the demand for the 
establishment of the right itself, for the establishment of certain conditions of 
work, which have not been regulated by law or by legally binding standard 
regulations. 


* Translator’s note: ‘workers and employees’ will, in this translation, be replaced 
by ‘employees’ as comprising both categories. Footnotes not marked as translator’s 
notes are in the original, 
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Non-litigious disputes may, in particular, arise in connection with the con- 
clusion of collective agreements. For example, in 1948, when a collective 
agreement was concluded between the management and the factory committee 
of the ‘Ordzhonikidze’ engineering works in Podolsk, a disagreement arose 
over the price of fuel which the factory supplied to its workers. The factory 
committee insisted that the factory should provide all its workers with wood 
at a price not in excess of that charged by Gortop [town fuel authority]. The 
management objected on the grounds that the factory’s production cost of the 
wood was higher than the Gortop price. The dispute was submitted to the 
Ministry and the Central Committee of the trade union. They decided to add 
to the collective agreement an obligation of the management to sell the wood 
at cost price to workers other than families of service-men, war invalids, 
mothers of small children and workers with large families, who were to be 
charged not more than the Gortop price. 

The subject of a litigious dispute is the demand for the exercise of a right 
that has been violated.*? This type of dispute comprises various conflicts con- 
nected with the violation of labour rights and with the non-observance of 
labour duties. For example, a worker may demand the payment of a reward 
for work done, or he may challenge the legality of his dismissal and demand 
reinstatement and pay for his enforced absence; the management may seek 
from the worker compensation for losses caused to the enterprise, and so forth. 

Labour disputes are settled, depending on their type, by conciliation or in 
Court or by higher administrative authority. 


Settlement of Labour Disputes by Conciliation 

(1) General characteristics: 

Settlement of labour disputes by conciliation means that the conflicts are 
composed by agreement between representatives of the management and of the 
trade union organization. 

Soviet trade unions are the legal representatives of the employees. The 
trade unions have the right to act on behalf of the employees before state and 
public authorities in all matters concerning work and daily life (Art. 151, 
Labour Code). 

It is one of the main functions of the trade unions, as regards the settlement 
of labour disputes, to combat and remove the causes underlying such disputes 
and to ensure that the labour dispute conciliation machinery works 
properly. ... 

(2) The organization of the R.K.K.®: 

The organ dealing with the settlement of labour disputes by conciliation is 
the R.K.K.; it operates in accordance with the relevant regulations confirmed 
by the U.S.S.R. People’s Commissariat of Labour on December 12th, 1928 
(and subsequent amendments). 

An R.K.K. is set up in every enterprise and institution where there is a 


* In Soviet Labour Law, the concept of a ‘litigious dispute’ is broader than that of 
a Civil Law suit: some ‘litigious’ labour disputes are decided not in the Courts but 
only by appeal to the higher administrative organs (Translator). 

8 Rastsenochno-konfliktnaya kommissia: Rates and Conflicts Commission — (T77.). 
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factory or institution [trade union] committee. The R.K.K. is composed of 
an equal number of representatives of the administration and of the factory 
committee, i.e. the principle of parity is maintained. This principle applies 
not only to the structure of the R.K.K. but also to its procedure. The R.K.K. 
settles disputes solely by agreement between the parties (the management 
and the factory trade union committee) irrespective of the number of repre- 
sentatives present at a session. 

The factory committee is represented on the R.K.K. by the chairman or the 
deputy chairman of [its] wages commission. 

Small enterprises and establishments have no factory committees. They 
make use of the group committee or district committee of the corresponding 
trade union. In that case the R.K.K. is set up at the group committee or 
district committee of the trade union and consists of a representative of the 
aforementioned committee and of the management which is party to the 
dispute in question. 

In large enterprises, in addition to factory R.K.K.s there are shop and shift 
R.K.K.s in all shops and on all shifts that have a shop or shift trade union 
committee‘. On these R.K.K.s the parties to the dispute are the representa- 
tives of the management of the given shop or shift and of the shop or shift 
[trade union] committee. 

The number of members to represent either side on the R.K.K. is fixed by 
agreement between the management and the trade union organization. ... 

(3) Competence of the R.K.K.: 

The conciliation and court settlement of labour disputes regulations, 
approved on August 29th, 1928, by the Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissars, had charged the R.K.K.s not only with the 
examination of litigious disputes but also of many questions concerning the 
establishment and modification of working conditions, such as the confirm- 
ation of output norms, piece rates, etc. Later, the number of these issues was 
greatly reduced. In 1933, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
(A.U.C.C.T.U.) declared as inadmissible the confirmation by the R.K.K. of 
norms and rates introduced by the management on the one-man management 
principle.’ The R.K.K. may examine plaints against irregularities in the 
application of output norms, rates and wages scales but on no account dis- 
putes connected with the establishment of these. 

At present, the R.K.K., apart from dealing with litigious disputes, has the 
following functions: 

(a) It handles disputes concerning the establishment and alteration of 
working conditions which are not directly regulated by laws and other 
normative acts.°® 

4 Statute in the Rates and Conflicts Commissions in Shops and Shifts issued by 


the U.S.S.R. People’ s Commissariat of Labour on December goth, 1931 (Jzvestia of 
the U.S.S.R. People’s Commissariat of Labour, 34/1931). 

5 Decision of A.U.C.C.T.U. of January 2nd, 1933 (Trudovoye zakonodatelstvo 
S.S.S.R., Moscow, Yurizdat, p. 320). 

6 Such disputes come before the R.K.K. in cases where the party in conflict with 
the management is not the factory committee but an individual worker. Non- 
litigious disputes between the factory committee and the management are dealt with 
by the superior trade union and economic authorities. 
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(b) It fixes the order in which regular and supplementary holiday is to be 
granted and settles questions concerning the payment of monetary compens- 
ation for holiday time worked. 

Litigious disputes dealt with by the R.K.K. fall into two groups. One is 
subject to compulsory preliminary examination by the R.K.K. The other 
may be submitted, in accordance with the wishes of the interested parties, 
either to the R.K.K. or to the People’s Court. 

To the first group belong disputes concerning: 

(a) Transfer to other work and the guarantee of earnings under the transfer; 

(b) Pay when the norm is not fulfilled and when rejects are produced; 

(c) Dismissals because of unfitness for the job or because of neglect of 
duties; 

(2) Compensation for the use of tools belonging to the worker; 

(e) The issue of special working clothes and special food, or cash payments 
in lieu of them; shortening of the working day and extension of holiday [in 
unhealthy occupations for which such conditions are provided for by the law]; 

(f) Pay for work, in an acting capacity, where the work requires different 
qualifications; 

(g) Pay for idle time; 

(h) Pay for the time needed to become familiar with a piece rate job; 

(t) Pay for an unfinished piece job; 

(j) Deductions from a worker’s wages for damages caused by him to the 
enterprise or establishment in cases where existing legislation would call for a 
tuling from the R.K.K. or where an appeal to the R.K.K. against the 
deduction is permitted; 

(k) Pay for time during which the worker was kept away from work; 

(/) Cash compensation for holiday time not granted; 

(m) Amount of pay for the term of probation; 

(n) Amount of bonus; 

(0) Pay for overtime work; 

(p) The satisfaction of the worker’s housing etc. (bytovikh) needs where the 
management has not honoured its commitments under the collective or 
labour contract. 

This list shows that the R.K.K. is the obligatory tribunal of the first 
instance in the majority of litigious labour disputes. It includes cases the 
settlement of which demands that the situation on the spot, the circumstances 
of the dispute and the special conditions of work at the enterprise or establish- 
ment be taken into account. 

In all other litigious disputes (e.g. in the case of dismissal because of 
reduction of staff) the worker may choose between taking the case to the 
R.K.K. or the Court. 

The R.K.K. cannot deal with disputes that must be settled by higher ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Matters connected with the establishment of or changes in staff, fixed and 
Negotiated salaries, and matters already settled or being examined by the 
People’s Courts do not fall within the competence of the R.K.K. 

Finally, the R.K.K. must not deal with labour disputes concerning employ- 
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ees working in establishments which have no trade union members, in par- 
ticular, not with disputes of such domestic workers as are not members of 
trade unions. Disputes of this kind are handled by the People’s Court. 

Shop R.K.K.s cannot deal with the following litigious disputes: disputes 
concerning the transfer of a worker to other work outside the given shop; 
dismissals because of staff reductions; and the introduction of a shorter work- 
ing day or extended holiday. All other litigious disputes arising in a particular 
shop may be dealt with by the shop R.K.K. 

(4) Time limits for the R.K.K.: 

The following time limits apply to litigious disputes to be examined by the 
R.K.K.: 

(a) Fourteen days in matters concerning dismissal or deductions from pay 
due to the worker; 

(b) One month in matters concerning pay for overtime work; 

(c) Three months in all other cases. ... 

(5) R.K.K. procedure: 

The R.K.K. must examine cases brought before it within three days. The 
local factory committees and shop committees must keep a record of all plaints 
and applications to the R.K.K. stating the dates of their submission and 
examination; they must ensure strict supervision of the correctness of the 
examination of the applications by the R.K.K. within the three-day time 
limit. Interested parties must be informed in good time of the day and place 
of the meeting of the R.K.K. so as to be able to be present when their applica- 
tions are dealt with. 

The R.K.K. meets during non-working hours. _ 

The chairman and secretary of the R.K.K. meeting are supplied by each 
side, in turn. 

If necessary, witnesses are invited to attend the meeting of the R.K.K. and 
. .. in cases where special knowledge is required experts are brought in. 

Until the start of the case, the interested worker may submit reasoned 
objections to the participation of any particular member of the R.K.K. in the 
examination of the case. ... 

The worker’s representatives on the R.K.K. must inform the Procurator, 
through the factory committee, of any unlawful action of the management 
which may come to light during the examination of the matter by the R.K.K., 
if such action appears to be criminal mismanagement, profiteering and 
arbitrariness. They must also inform the Procurator of continued violation 
by the management of labour laws. .. . 

All disputes before the R.K.K. are settled solely by agreement between the 
parties — the management and the factory committee. If in the examination 
of a litigious dispute by the R.K.K. the parties fail to reach agreement, or if 
the R.K.K.’s decision in such a dispute is annulled [by higher trade union 
authority], the interested party has the right to hand over the dispute to the 
People’s Court.’ 


7 It is important to note that in the event of no agreement being reached over 4 
litigious dispute in the shop R.K.K., the worker is also entitled to apply directly to 
the People’s Court, by-passing the general factory R.K.K. 
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In the past non-litigious disputes concerning the setting or modification of 
conditions of work used to be handed over for examination to a Conciliation 
Chamber or an Arbitration Court, if no agreement was reached before the 
R.K.K. or if the R.K.K.’s decision was annulled [by higher trade union 
authority]. Conciliation Chambers and Arbitration Courts were set up 
according to need, attached to the agencies of the People’s Commissariat of 
Labour. After the abolition of the People’s Commissariat of Labour* the 
Conciliation Chambers and Arbitration Courts in effect ceased to exist. At 
present disputes concerning the setting or modification of conditions of work, 
in which no agreement has been achieved at the R.K.K., or where the R.K.K.’s 
ruling has been annulled, are handed over for joint examination at higher 
managerial and trade union levels. . . . 

(6) Appeals against rulings of the R.K-K.: 

Rulings of the R.K.K. are final and require no confirmation. A worker or 
manager who is dissatisfied with the R.K.K.’s ruling, may appeal against the 
R.K.K.’s ruling through the procedure of supervision (v poryadke nadzora). 
Since the merger of the People’s Commissariat of Labour with the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, supervision of the work of the R.K.K.s has 
been done by the trade unions. 

Appeals against rulings by shop R.K.K.s are made to the general factory 
R.K.K.; against rulings by the general factory R.K.K. to the higher trade union 
level which directly serves the enterprise in question, i.e. to the provincial, 
republic or [national] central committee of the corresponding trade union. 
Appeals by employees against R.K.K. rulings must be dealt with at the 
sessions of the praesidia of the corresponding trade union committees. 
Decisions of the praesidium of the provincial or republic trade union com- 
mittees may be appealed against to the praesidium of the [national] central 
committee of the trade union, whose decision is final (decision of 
A.U.C.C.T.U., December 28th, 1934; Art. 4 of decision of A.U.C.C.T.U., 
July 26th, 1946).... 

The filing of an appeal against a ruling of the R.K.K. does not suspend 
the execution of this ruling except in cases where the appropriate super- 
visory authority regards the suspension of the execution as essential. 

The higher trade union organization may either annul the ruling of the 
R.K.K. or declare that ruling correct and dismiss the appeal. 

R.K.K. rulings may be annulled at higher trade union levels in the follow- 
ing cases: 

(a) If conditions of work are made inferior to those required by the law or 
by the [collective or individual] agreement; 

(5) If the maximum standards (normi) established by law or agreement have 
been exceeded; 

(c) If the rules concerning the organization and competence of the 
R.K.K. and examination of cases by the R.K.K. have been infringed, 
provided that this infringement was liable to influence the substance of the 
ruling; 


® In 1931 the main functions of the People’s Commissariat of Labour were trans- 
ferred to A.U.C.C.T.U. — (Translator). 
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(d) If documents are false, or if information upon which the ruling is based 
was false, provided that these circumstances were established by Court 
verdict or Court decision, or by other incontrovertible evidence; — 

(e) If circumstances were brought to light which had remained unknown 
to the R.K.K. during its examination of the case, and if these are of sub- 
stantial relevance for a just ruling; 

(f) If the case in question is being examined by a Court or has already been 
before a Court. 

By annulling the R.K.K.’s ruling, the higher trade union authority gives the 
plaintiff the opportunity of submitting the case for re-examination to the same 
R.K.K. or to the People’s Court. . .. 

There also lies an appeal from R.K.K. rulings and trade union decisions to 
the superior trade union committee and to the Procurator’s agencies. It is the 
duty of the latter to appeal to the higher trade union organization against 
R.K.K. rulings and trade union committee decisions, if those rulings and 
decisions are manifestly illegal or substantially harm the interests of the state 
or the workers. . . .° 

(7) The Execution of R.K.K. Rulings: 

If the management of the enterprise or institution refuses to carry out the 
R.K.K.’s ruling voluntarily, fulfilment of the ruling is enforced. For this 
purpose application must be made to the higher trade union committee 
(provincial, republic or central committees) and a special certificate must be 
obtained. 

When issuing this certificate the trade union committee checks whether the 
ruling is correct and at the same time decides whether the management is to be 
held responsible under criminal law for non-execution of the aforesaid 
ruling. 


Settlement of Labour Disputes by the Courts 


(1) The competence of the Court in labour matters: 

Under the Judicature Act of the U.S.S.R. and the Union and Autonomous 
Republics passed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on August 16th, 
1938, ‘actions connected with the violation of labour laws’ are dealt with by 
the People’s Court (Art. 21b). 

Of the labour cases of employees, the People’s Court examines only the 
litigious disputes, with the exception of disputes subject to settlement by 
higher authority. Disputes concerning the setting or modification of conditions 
of work do not fall within the jurisdiction of the Court, nor do disputes con- 
nected with the alteration of Government-regulated salaries of officials;' 
disputes concerning the payment of sickness benefits;'' disputes concerning 


® Point 3 of the Order of the Procurator of the U.S.S.R. of May 28th, 1938, No. 
— of the Orders of the U.S.S.R. Procuracy 2nd ed. Yurizdat 1939, p- 
121). 

10 Definition of the Civil Law Chamber of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. of 
September 3rd, 1939 (Collection of Resolutions of the Plenum and Definitions by the 
Supreme Court second half of 1939, Yurizdat 1949). 

1 Definition by same Chamber of June 15th, 1939 (Ibid., for 1938 and the first 
half of 1939, Yurizdat 1940, p. 174). 
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the allocation of a pension; disputes about the fixing of the length of service 
record for the purpose of allocating a pension or payment of a percentage 
long-service increment or a non-recurrent bonus etc. 

Application to the People’s Court can be made in litigious matters which: 

(a) Are not compulsorily examined by the R.K.K.; 

(b) Have not been settled by the R.K.K. because of lack of agreement be- 
tween the parties (including issues subject to compulsory examination by the 
R.K.K.); 

(c) Had been settled by the R.K.K., but the R.K.K. ruling was annulled by 
higher authority (including cases subject to compulsory examination by the 
R.K.K.). 

Cases settled by the R.K.K. do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Court, except where the R.K.K. ruling has been annulled by higher 
authority. 

Cases of conflict of competence occur frequently in practice. 

In particular, the question whether or not claims for the payment of 
bonuses to employees come within the jurisdiction of the Court has led to 
many disputes and contradictory verdicts by different Courts. In a decision 
on November 13th, 1941,?* the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R 
directed that employees’ claims for the payment of bonuses may be examined 
by the Courts only in cases where the bonus is a periodical reward dependent 
on the system of payments itself and based upon objective work indices, but 
not where it is of the nature of a single incentive reward. Moreover, disputes 
over the extent of a bonus can be dealt with by the Court only after examin- 
ation of the claim by the R.K.K., and in accordance with the rules governing 
the examination by the Courts of labour disputes which are subject to pre- 
liminary examination by the R.K.K. 

Since the issue of the Edict of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. on June 2oth, 1940, forbidding an employee to leave his work with- 
out permission from the head of the enterprise or establishment, the question 
as to when the Court may examine cases of terminating a labour contract at 
the employee’s request has been settled by decision of the Plenum of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. dated January 6th, 1944... . 

(2) Time limits for labour dispute plaints before the Court: 

Litigious labour matters must be taken to Court within ... fixed time 
limits. . .. 

(3) Rules governing the filing and examination of labour plaints: 

Actions arising out of labour cases are brought in accordance with the 
general rules applying to the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, i.e., at the 
respondent’s locality. 

The representatives of the appropriate trade unions (Art. 151, Labour Code) 
have the right to bring actions concerning labour cases of employees as well as 
to appear on their behalf in Court. The aforementioned representatives must 
be furnished with the requisite authority by the trade union. The Courts need 


2 Definition of March 28th, 1939. 

18 Collection of rative Decisions of the Plenum and Directive Letters of the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Court 1924-44, Yurizdat 1946, p. 152. 

* : 
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not, in such cases, ask for power of attorney on behalf of the person in whose 
interest the action has been brought.** 

In labour cases requiring the protection of the interests of the state or of 
workers’ rights which have been unlawfully infringed, the Court may require 
the participation of the Procurator (Art. 12, R.S.F.S.R. Civil Procedure Code). 
Representatives of the Procurator must take part in the Court proceedings 
in cases of dismissal if the Court asks for it; they may also act on their own 
initiative, entering into the case or bringing an action on behalf of the Pro- 
curator, if the circumstances call for the protection of the interests of the state 
or the working masses." 

The Court must examine a labour case within five days of the day of its 
submission (Art. 534, R.S.F.S.R. Civil Procedure Code). The Court must 
send copies of the decision in labour cases to the parties within three days of 
the day of the decision (Art. 178a, R.S.F.S.R. Civil Procedure Code). ... 

(4) Appeals against Court decisions in labour matters: 

The parties may appeal against Court decisions in labour cases; the Pro- 
curator may also challenge the verdict in the appeal procedure to the superior 
Court (city, provincial, Supreme Court of Autonomous Republic), within 15 
days; in the R.S.F.S.R. and certain other republics, within 10 days (Art. 238, 
R.S.F.S.R. Civil Procedure Code) of the day of the decision. 

The superior Court may dismiss the appeal of the party or the protest of 
the Procurator; it may annul the verdict of the People’s Court and order the 
case to be re-tried by the same Court; it may make a decision on the point in 
question or it may stop proceedings. 

The superior Court can pass a verdict on the point in question without. 
ordering a re-trial by the People’s Court in the following cases: 

(a) If the facts of the case are sufficiently clear; 

(b) If it is only necessary to alter the legal reasoning of the verdict (references 
to laws, etc.); 

(c) If on re-trial the People’s Court has infringed the direction from the 
Court of appeal, issued on the occasion of the annulment of the original 
verdict of the People’s Court (Art. 246a, R.S.F.S.R. Civil Procedure Code). 

Decisions in labour cases which have acquired legal force can be appealed 
against only through the procedure of supervision by the Procurator-General 
of the U.S.S.R., the Procurator of a Union Republic, the Chairman of the 

Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., or the Chairman of the Supreme Court 
of a Union Republic, to the appropriate Supreme Court (Art. 16, Judicature 
of the U.S.S.R., Union and Autonomous Republics Act)... . 


Examination of Labour Disputes by Higher Administrative Authority 


Certain labour disputes of employees are subject to examination neither by 
conciliation nor by Court procedure. They are examined by higher adminis- 
trative authority. 


14 Circular Letter of the People’s Commissariat of Justice and of the Supreme 
Court of the R.S.F.S.R., December 31st, 1926 (Jzvestia N.K.Y., S.S.S.R., 1927 p- 3)- 
18 Point 6 of the Order of the Procurator of the U.S.S.R., May 28th, 1938. 
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This category of disputes includes: 

(a) Disputes concerning the dismissal of persons who have authority to 
engage and to dismiss workers; selected workers and responsible workers of 
other categories in accordance with special lists;** 

(6) Disputes concerning disciplinary penalties, including dismissals, im- 
posed upon officials (dolzhnostnye litsa) by superior authority in accordance 
with the V.Ts.I.K. and Sovnarkom decision of October 13th, 1929, on The 
Principles of Disciplinary Legislation of the U.S.S.R. and Union Republics; 

(c) Disputes concerning disciplinary penalties imposed on a worker of one of 
the categories to which disciplinary codes apply; 

(d) Disputes concerning dismissals at the demand of the trade union;*” 

In view of the special procedure of selection of teaching staff for higher 
educational institutions, Court practice holds that disputes over the engage- 
ment and dismissal of professors and lecturers must be examined by the 
authorities which approve the appointment of these persons, i.e., by the 
superior education authorities, and not by the Courts.** Disputes over the dis- 
missal of laboratory assistants in higher educational institutions are subject to 
examination by the R.K.K. or Court in accordance with general principles. . . . 

The law envisages a special procedure for the examination by higher 
authority of plaints by responsible workers only as regards disputes 
over dismissal or imposition of disciplinary penalties. In all other questions, 
in particular as regards incorrect formulation of reasons of dismissal, respons- 
ible workers may bring an action in Court or apply to the R.K.K., in accord- 
ance with general principles. . . . 

If a worker to whom disciplinary codes apply was dismissed for violation 
of labour discipline he cannot bring an action for re-instatement. In case of 
dismissal for other reasons, however, e.g. because of reduction of staff, his 
action will be examined in the ordinary way by the R.K.K. or the Court. 

Persons dismissed at the demand of the trade union may appeal against their 
dismissal to the higher trade union organization. 

The officers of the Procuracy supervise the legality of examination of 
labour disputes by higher administrative authorities. 


16 Decision of the People’s Commissariat of Labour of the U.S.S.R., October 18th, 
1929 (Jzvestia N.K.T., 1930 no. 1, 2). 

17 Art. 49 Labour Code, Decision of the People’s Commissariat of Labour and 
the A.U.C.C.T.U. of May 13th, 1929 (Jzvestia N.K.T. S.S.S.R., 1929 no. 24). 

18 Definition of the Civil Law Chamber of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Court of 
September 6th, 1940. 
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PROCEDURE OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The following ‘questions and answers’ are translated from the ‘consultation’ 
section of the fortnightly trade union magazine V Pomoshch Profsoyuznomu 
Aktivu (To Help the Trade Union Ahtiv), no. 3, 1951, pp. 42-4, where they 
appeared under the heading ‘On the Conclusion of Collective Agreements for 
1951’. An introductory section, which is omitted in the translation, gives the 
purposes of the agreements as (i) to facilitate fulfilment of the state plans, 
(ii) to improve the efficiency of labour and (iii) to enhance the responsibility of 
managements and unions for improving the workers’ conditions both in the 
factory and outside it. The fifth plenary session, held in January 1951, of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (A.U.C.C.T.U.), which is cited 
in the translation, recommended to managements and unions that their col- 
lective agreements should include commitments under the following heads, 
of which the first three are stated as basic purposes: (i) increase of production, 
to be attained by maximum use of existing equipment and bringing new 
equipment into use, and by introduction of ‘average-progressive’ norms (i.e. 
setting the new standards of work at something between the average and the 
best actual performance); (ii) furtherance of technical progress by applying to 
production the achievements of science, technology and innovators; (iii) im- 
provement of labour efficiency by mechanization, fuller use of existing 
machinery, the utmost dissemination of innovators’ experience, and by train- 
ing; (iv) economy in materials, fuel, power and wages and reduction of rejects, 
idle time and unnecessary overtime; (v) improvement of quality and variety of 
products; (vi) reduction in industrial and construction costs; (vii) fulfilment 
of plans for house building and new public utilities; (viii) improvement of 
shopping and supply services to consumers.* 

It should be remembered that the responsibility of Soviet managements 
often extends to the housing and sometimes to some of the public and 
personal services used by their employees. The parallel nature of industrial 
administration and the trade unions should also be noted (e.g. there is a 
Ministry of the Building Materials Industry and a Trade Union of Workers 
in the Building Materials Industry): the tendency towards such parallelism 
has become marked since the war. Another and older feature of Soviet labour 
organization relevant to the procedure of collective aggreements is that, with 
some exceptions, a single trade union caters for all crafts, occupations and 
grades in any one enterprise. 

J. M. 


Q. At which enterprises and in which organizations will collective agree- 
ments be signed in 1951? , 

A. In accordance with the Directive of the A.U.C.C.T.U. fifth plenary 
session, collective agreements will in 1951 be signed during January and 


1 See report of the decisions of the fifth plenary session of A.U.C.C.T.U. pub- 
lished in Pravda, Izvestia and Trud on January 31st, translated in Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, vol. III, no. 5. For the discussions at the session see Trud, January 
17th-2oth, translated in Current Digest, vol. III, no. 3. 
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February at enterprises of [manufacturing] industry, transport, building, agri- 
culture and lumbering, state farms, communications, state trade and public 
catering; during February and March at the Machine-Tractor, Shelter Belt 
and other specialized Stations of the U.S.S.R. Ministries of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Cotton Cultivation; and during April at peat working centres. 

Q. Who draws up the draft of a collective agreement? 

A. The draft is drawn up by the management and the trade union com- 
mittee of the enterprise. All the commissions of the trade union committee 
take part — those for wages, labour protection [safety and health], housing and 
personal services, and the other commissions, together with interested rank 
and file union members (profaktiv) who are encouraged to participate. Guid- 
ance in preparing the draft agreement should be sought from the state plan 
for the current business year, the Directive of A.U.C.C.T.U. and the instruc- 
tions circular issued by the Ministry and the trade union central committee. 
Therewith, account should be taken of the criticisms and suggestions that 
were made by the workers in respect of the text and the fulfilment of the past 
year’s collective agreement. 

Q. Should measures to disseminate the experience of production in- 
novators be included in the agreement? 

A. The fifth plenary session of A.U.C.C.T.U. recommended unions and 
managements to include in the collective agreements specific commitments 
covering: more thorough exchange of experience and production-technical 
propaganda, extensive dissemination of scientific-technical knowledge, ar- 
rangement of stakhanov schools, production trips [to investigate other factor- 
ies], informal meetings with production innovators, lectures and discussions 
at which better work methods are demonstrated, and the airing of these matters 
in the public press, the printed factory newspapers and on the radio. It is 
likewise necessary to include [in the agreement] commitments designed to 
make more extensive and firm the fruitful connections of science with produc- 
tion, to see that the right conditions are established in the enterprises for 
applying scientific discoveries and the suggestions of Soviet scientists, 
inventors and rationalizers. 

Q. What is the procedure for discussing and signing the collective agree- 
ment in the enterprise? 

A. The draft agreement compiled by the management and trade union 
committee must be discussed by general shop and shift meetings. Statements 
on the draft are made by representatives of the management and the com- 
mittee. 

All suggestions made in discussions of the draft by manual or office workers 
or technicians, must be included in the minutes and carefully considered by 
the management and trade union committee. Suggestions accepted by the 
management and committee are included in the collective agreement or in the 
plan of organizational and technical measures; but such [acceptable] sugges- 
tions as do not require much expenditure are issued as instructions by the 
management to be executed in the routine way, with the names of those 
responsible and the period of fulfilment stated. 

The draft agreement, as rewritten to take account of the accepted sug- 
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gestions, is submitted to a general [works or institution] meeting or conference 
at which the general manager of the enterprise and the chairman of its trade 
union committee make statements summing up the discussions of the draft 
agreement at the shop and shift meetings, and on the commitments under- 
taken in the collective agreement. At the same time, the results of the 
examination of the suggestions from the manual and office workers and 
technicians are announced. The general manager of the enterprise and the 
chairman of its trade union committee, on the authority of the general meeting 
or conference, make emendations and additions and sign the final text of the 
collective agreement. The agreement as signed must be registered with the 
Ministry and the central committee of the trade union. 

Q. What is the procedure of settling disagreements that arise when the 
collective agreement is negotiated? 

A. If disagreements arise between the general manager of the enterprise 
and its trade union committee when negotiating the collective agreement, they 
are settled in the registration of the agreement by the Ministry in conjunction 
with the central committee of the trade union. If the two sides fail to reach 
agreement at that level, the disagreement is settled by A.U.C.C.T.U., except 
for such matters as are subject to decision by the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Q. Who registers collective agreements, and what is the purpose of 

gistration? 

A. Collective agreements are registered by the corresponding trade union 
central committees and ministries. If the enterprise is controlled by the 
executive committee of a local Soviet and does not lie within the system of a 
republican Ministry, then the agreement is registered by representatives of 
the central committee of the trade union and of the executive committee of 
the Soviet. 

Collective agreements signed at the enterprises are sent for registration 
within three days of signature. They must be registered within seven days of 
being received for that purpose. The purpose of registering the agreement is to 
check the correctness of the obligations undertaken in it by the management 
and the trade union committee of the enterprise. If it is established that 
commitments are contained in the agreement which run counter to Soviet 
labour legislation or to government directives on particular matters, the text 
is corrected. The corrections are formulated in a protocol which is appended 
to the agreement when it is returned to the enterprise. 

Collective agreements contain only such systems of payment for manual 
workers, technicians and office staffs as are approved by the government. 

Q. For what period does a collective agreement run, and when does it 
enter into force? 

A. Collective agreements are made at the beginning of the business year 
for one year. Registered agreements are in force from the day of signature . . . 
and remain in force until a new agreement is signed. 

Q. How are the commitments of the two sides in a collective agreement 
brought to the notice of those employed in the enterprise? 

A. A registered collective agreement must, on its receipt at the enterprise, 
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be reproduced by the management and a copy placed in the hands of every 
manual and office worker. At enterprises where the management is unable to 
have enough copies made to supply each employee, the text of the agreement 
must be conspicuously displayed in the shops and departments, clubs, red 
corners and hostels. Some enterprises have special ‘windows’ which show the 
extent to which commitments in the agreement have been honoured. 

Q. How is the honouring of commitments in a collective agreement 
checked? 

A. A check on the honouring of collective agreements should be main- 
tained continuously by the trade union shop committees and the commissions 
of the trade union works committee. In the event of an infringement being 
demonstrated, or the cause ascertained of a hindrance to the fulfilment of 
obligations, the matter must be examined at meetings of the commissions and 
of the shop and works committees, and steps must be taken to get the com- 
mitments honoured. 

In addition, there should be a quarterly mass check on fulfilment of the 
agreement. This check is conducted by each commission of the works com- 
mittee on the sections of the agreement that relate to its functions, with the 
assistance of all interested manual and office workers who can be attracted 
into participation, and with the obligatory participation of representatives of 
the management. The results of the mass check are discussed at general, 
shop and shift meetings. 

Reports on the mass check must be made personally to general meetings 
or conferences by the head of the enterprise and a representative of the works 
trade union committee. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT: PERMANENT COMMISSIONS 
ON SCHOOLS AND HEALTH 


The item on permanent commissions of local Soviets which was published 
in the last issue of this journal dealt largely with the general regulations to be 
followed by these commissions and drew attention to defects in their com- 
position. The two articles summarized below are descriptions of the actual 
work done by particular commissions. 

The first of these, entitled “The District Soviet’s Commission for Schools’, 
appeared in Narodnoye Obrazovaniye (Public Education) 12/1950. Its author 
is E. Pastukh, chairman of the permanent commission for schools of the 
Sokolniki District Soviet in Moscow. He describes the kind of problems with 
which the commission deals and discusses the problems themselves. 

He begins his article with an account of the part played by the commission 
in dealing with complaints sent in by parents. In the example he gives the 
commission has, at the request of some of the parents who work late, arranged 
for children to stay on at school after school hours. The children who stay 
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late bring their own meal to eat at school, are then taken for a walk in the 
park by the teacher, do their homework, play and return home late in the 
evening. 

Pastukh’s commission numbers 11 people, including teachers and heads of 
schools in the District. This commission must give its attention to the educa- 
tional establishments in the District — about 100 in all. Every member is 
responsible for one particular type of education, and each has a file with 
records of inspections and letters to him from the electorate. The chairman is 
responsible for his commission and must keep in touch with the Executive 
Committee of the Soviet, the District Committee of the Party, and the 
Education Department. He must also see to it that the members of his com- 
mission are acquainted with each other’s work and with the way in which the 
commission as a whole is working. 

Pastukh points out that his commission could not possibly do all this work 
without the co-operation of the most active Party and non-Party people in the 
community, particularly the teachers of the local schools, kindergartens, etc. 
He describes the help given by more than 20 kindergarten workers in study- 
ing the problem of supplying the District with sufficient kindergartens to 
receive all children of pre-school age whose parents want them to attend a 
kindergarten. 

The commission also examined the work of officials responsible for matters 
dealing with orphans boarded out with guardians and saw that these officials 
were well able to manage their work. At a meeting of the commission the 
District inspector of guardians gave a report and a number of proposals were 
made by other officials in this branch of administration, who attended the 
meeting. Close contact is maintained with these people and with teachers, 
and on their advice deputies of the District Soviet visit parents and guardians 
of orphans at home so that the various problems that arise can be dealt with 
on the spot. 

Pastukh then goes on to describe the active part played by the commission 
in disseminating the experience of outstanding teachers. For instance, it 
called a meeting of heads of children’s homes and workers from the Education 
Department at which the head of children’s home no. 7, which had been 
found working excellently, gave a report on his work. “This meeting together 
of workers in children’s homes contributed to a close contact between them’ 
and helped them to learn from each other. 

The commission should work together with commissions specializing i in 
other fields, and measures to be taken for improving school libraries, for 
instance, were studied together with the permanent commission for culture, 
questions concerning sanitary arrangements in schools were examined to- 
gether with the commission for health and school canteens were improved 
with the co-operation of the commission for trade. In order to improve 
school libraries ‘both commissions decided jointly to check and to direct the 
work of school libraries, making use of the experience of the best libraries of 
the District’. The commission for schools held a special meeting in order to 
discuss the work of a few good school libraries and proposals for making all 
other library workers familiar with their methods were made. Finally it was 
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recommended that Comrade Falileyeva, a librarian, be rewarded by the 
Executive Committee of the District Soviet for her outstanding work. 

Pastukh also mentions groups found in every District for the study o 
teaching method, but states that these need the commission’s help in dis-- 
seminating the methods used by the best teachers. His commission decided 
to hold an enlarged meeting in boys’ school no. 1, which could serve as an 
example to other schools, both as regards the appearance of the class rooms 
and the progress made by the boys. This meeting stimulated the study group 
to greater activity and together with it the commission worked out ways of 
disseminating the experience of the best teachers. It was decided that the 
group should regularly have reports from teachers, that a teacher’s aktiv 
should be created and that information on the most successful teaching 
methods should be collected for the use of other teachers. The commission is 
also helping the group to prepare a meeting at which Stalin’s work on 
questions of linguistics is to be discussed. The commission also helped the 
study group by arranging a meeting at which several candidates of pedagogical 
sciences read papers on current problems in teaching. 

The commission also studied methods used in the teaching of biology and 
then held a meeting together with biology teachers, at which two candidates of 
pedagogical sciences spoke on the teaching of Michurinist biology. ‘On the 
recommendation of the commission for schools the Executive Committee of 
the District Soviet awarded the best biology teachers certificates for good 
work (pochyotnaya gramota). The Executive Committee awarded a certificate 
to the 361st school, the staff of which had managed to organize a good school 
allotment.’ 

One of the busiest times for the members of the commission is the month 
before the beginning of the new school year, when the schools must be made 
ready to meet another army of children. Not only are the buildings to be 
repaired; the commission must see to it that there is sufficient suitable furni- 
ture, such as the various sizes of desks and that there is an adequate supply 
of school appliances. Referring to the commission’s responsibility for the 
repair of schools, Pastukh suggests that there should be a special repair office 
for schools, since the officials now dealing with school repairs also have to do 
repairs for other buildings and have great difficulties in supplying the 
schools’ needs. Every year the Sokolniki District Soviet spends 30 million 
rubles on the maintenance of its schools and the commission has to examine 
how this money is spent. ; 

The commission maintains contact with the Executive Committee of the 
District Soviet through the Secretary and one other member of the Executive 
Committee, both of whom ‘take an active part in the work of the commission 
and secure an immediate examination by the Executive Committee of a 
proposal put forward by the commission for schools’. 

Pastukh goes on to say that the commission also shows great interest in the 
discipline of the schools and he discusses this question in some detail, but 
without further reference tg the commission. (He deals mainly with the 
overcrowding found in somevof the local boys’ schools where there are as many 
as 45 boys in one form and where there is poor accommodation.) 
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The author hopes that future permanent commissions will use the exper- 
ience gained by the present one. He criticizes the press for having given too 
little attention to the work of the commission and urges that its experience 
should be passed on to other commissions. He deplores the fact that at the 
moment in Moscow, for instance, all the various commissions use different 
methods and work in isolation from one another. 

The commission should not only be interested in such mattérs as repairs 
and furnishing. It should try to find a solution to such important questions 
as co-education, discipline in schools, the dissemination of teaching exper- 
ience and the building of educational establishments. 

The second of the two articles, which appeared in Sovetskoye Zdravookh- 
raneniye (Soviet Public Health), 6/1950, deals with the work of the com- 
mission for health of the Molotov town Soviet. The article is written by Prof. 
Ershov who is the chairman of this commission. 

Prof. Ershov begins by stressing the necessity for the government machinery 
to be in touch with the masses, and goes on to say that ‘the permanent com- 
missions for the different branches of the economy and of cultural life, 
elected by the Soviets of workers’ deputies from among themselves’ help to 
establish this contact. 

These commissions carry on a wide range of activities, and their success 
depends both on the initiative of their members and on the active interest 
they are able to arouse among the population. 

The commissions do not yet have a strictly defined function. ‘They are 
public organizations, combining in their activity the functions of supervisory 
bodies, together with efficient help to the sections of the Executive Com- 
mittee [of the Soviet] in their work’. They also play an important part in 
providing a link between the Executive Committee and the masses of the 
population and in obtaining the latter’s active participation in administration. 

Prof. Ershov deplores the fact that the work of the permanent commissions 
has been given little attention in journals and newspapers, and states that this 
neglect by the press has prompted him to give an account of the work of his 
commission. 

The commission, which was elected in 1948, consists of thirteen people: 
four professors of the Medical Institute, three principals of Medical Colleges, 
three medical practitioners, the chairman of the Regional Committee of the 
union of medical and sanitary workers and two workers in responsible 
positions. Although the composition of the commission changed slightly 
later on, the bias towards people connected with the medical profession has 
been maintained. It was, however, found useful to have some people from 
industry on the commission since this would ‘strengthen the link between 
the commission and the masses and make it easier to study the questions 
raised by the population’. 

The cofnmmission has always tried to work in close co-operation with 
deputies and ‘activists’ and has tried to arouse the interest of the masses in 
the state of the health services and in the steps to be taken for their improve- 
ment. The commission works according to quarterly plans which are defined 
-by the wishes of the electorate, by the tasks confronting the health service at 
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the time, the plans of the Executive Committee and the decisions of the Soviet. 
Each member of the commission is given a particular section of the health 
service to observe and to report on regularly to the commission. 
Prof. Ershov gives a list of the most important items in the commission’s 
plan for September-December 1949: 


September (1) Checking of the preparations made by medical institutions. 
(2) Selective checking of the work of pharmacies. 

(3) The condition of the maternity service in the town. 

October (1) The results of remedial work with children and juveniles. 
(2) The organization of a medical-sanitary service for the 
workers at a local construction site. 

November The preparedness of the town to combat epidemics. 

December Fulfilment of the town’s plan for construction of medical 
institutions. 


The commission heard reports on various questions from administrativ 
workers and supplemented the information thus obtained with studies of its 
own, and when necessary prepared the question together with the local Health 
Department for consideration by the Executive Committee. ‘Careful study 
of the facts, joint consideration, preparation together with the town Health 
Department of projects to be passed on to the Executive Committee for 
decision, and checking of the fulfilment of these decisions all had a substantial 
influence in improving the medical-sanitary services. . . .’ 

The commission gave special attention to child health, to combating 
epidemics and tuberculosis, and to hospitals. “The commission’s work can 
be divided into the following stages: 


(a) the drawing up of a plan of work; 

(b) the examination of the state of affairs of some section of the health 
services; 

(c) the generalization and study of the material collected; 

{d) the consideration of the question at a session of the permanent com- 
mission; 

(e) participation in the preparation of the project for decision by the 
Executive Committee; 

(f) the exposition of the question in the Executive Committee; 

(g) checking of the implementation of the Executive’s decision.’ 


Some of these stages had to be gone through several times. In the intervals 
between sessions more materials on the conditions in the health services in 
the town were collected. Thus the commission’s work justifies its description 
as ‘permanent’. 

The commission works together with a large aktiv. In preparing a report 
for the session of the Soviet, about 200 deputies and ‘activists’ took part and 
100 people made a careful study of the network of health services. A large 
aktiv also helped in checking the preparations made for the winter and later 
for the street and other cleaning services in the spring. 

Great help was given by the Red Cross aktiv and for specialized medical 
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questions the co-operation of pharmacists and qualified workers from 
institutes was obtained. 

Since the number of people interested was so large, it was necessary to 
organize the work very carefully: the items to be studied had to be decided, 
questionnaires drawn up, the various jobs allocated and instructions to be 
given. Questions under consideration were discussed by the commission in 
the presence of the heads of the establishments concerned. Those who had 
made the observations and representatives from the town Soviet and the 
town committee of the Party were also present. These sessions were usually 
attended by between 20 and 50 people. At times, when the medical council 
of the town Health Department and learned medical societies took part in the 
session, it numbered 300 people. ‘Such sessions of the commission are in 
themselves a school for health workers.’ 

Sometimes it was decided to take a question to the Executive Committee 
for consideration. In such cases the Executive heard not only the Health 
Department’s report on the question but also reports from the chairman of 
the commission for health. “This increased the commission’s authority, 
while it also bound it to even greater conscientiousness in its attitude towards 
its work.’ 

A considerable number of decisions, such as those on measures to be taken 
for reducing the sick rate among children or of tuberculosis, were made by 
the Executive Committee with the active participation of the commission. 

But the commission did not limit itself merely to discussing various 
questions; it tried to eliminate shortcomings directly through the Health 
Department and the Executive, though without attempting to overlap the 
functions of the administrative bodies. For instance, unsatisfactory conditions 
for certain building workers were improved by a special committee appointed 
by the commission. A similar improvement was achieved in the meat 
combine through the commission. 

Prof. Ershov mentions the supervisory work done by deputies with regard 
to children’s establishments. About 30 people, mostly medical workers, 
are taking part in this work and a booklet containing their obligations was 
published. 

Molotov is divided into six Districts and has six commissions. These have 
no defined inter-connection, but by the nature of their work there must be a 
certain amount of contact between them. The town commission therefore 
invited the chairmen of the District commissions and discussed their work 
with them. The latter actually took part in the town commission’s work of 
inspection, but unfortunately this contact between the various health 
commissions was not continued. 

Prof. Ershov also draws attention to the shortcomings of the commission: 
it has insufficient contact with local health establishments and with District 
permanent commissions; the commission was unable to deal with all the 
questions mentioned in its plan of work; it did not make a study of the health 
services in any of the town’s Districts as a whole, of the departmental net- 
work of health services or of those on rail and water transport; it did not 
produce a satisfactory criticism of shortcomings found in various establish- 
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ments and in the Health Department itself and it did not oppose sufficiently 
strongly the formal attitude of this department. “The state of the health 
services in Molotov required far more attention from the public than it was 
given.’ 

The commission has now existed for almost three years and in spite of its 
shortcomings its results have shown the importance of its work. Prof. 
Ershov points out, however, that its activity still needs to be defined in greater 
detail. The commission’s rights and obligations and the connection between 
town and country commissions should be worked out. ‘It seems to us that 
the commission should be regarded not only as a supervising but also as a 
co-operating body. It should . . . draw the masses into the administration of 
the most important government measures.’ 

The Ministries of Health of the Republics have not paid sufficient attention 
to the commissions for health. Soon new deputies to the Soviet will be 
elected and these problems concerning the commissions should therefore be 
worked out in order to ‘help the new commission towards a better organization 
of its work’. 

D.S. 
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